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| Situation 


By the Office of Business Economics 





A Review of the Expansionary Movement 


The upturn in Sales and New Orders 
of Durable Goods Manufacturers 
is largely in civilian business 
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Defense Business has shown little recent 
change 
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UX PANSION of production and trade broadened further 
during March with both consumer and business demand 
strengthening. Sales of retail stores extended their advance 
with a March seasonally adjusted sales aggregate of $15 
billion which rounded out the largest first quarter on record 
March employment in nonagricultural establishments, 
seasonally adjusted, of 48.7 million was up a quarter million 
from February, the largest increase of the recovery period to 
date, and ahead of the corresponding month of the preceding 
year for the first time since 1958. The factory average work 
week was also lengthened further to 40.7 hours. As com- 
pared with March 1953, however, private nonagricultural em- 
ployment was 2 percent lower and factory hours 1 percent less. 

A feature of the month was the widening extent to which 
employment expansion was diffused throughout the economy 
All major private industry groups except mining and trade 
showed more than seasonal increases in March Factory em- 
ployment of production workers, seasonally adjusted, ex- 
panded 1 percent with all of the main industry groups 
participating except tobacco manufactures and ordnance 
The tendency in the most recent period has been to increas 
the number of employees in addition to extending working 
hours. 


Characteristics of the recovery 


iconomic activity has been expanding since the start of 
the fall season. The early phases of the recovery, as well as 
the periods of moderate decline and relative stability which 
preceded it, have been reviewed in detail in earlier issues of 
the Survey, and particularly in the February Annual Review 
Number. Recovery has now been under way long enough to 
warrant more detailed examination of the factors involved 
and the extent to which various sectors of the economy have 
participated in the general advance. 

Throughout 1954 demand had been expanding in impor- 
tant segments of the economy—notably consumer spending 
for nondurable goods and services, and most branches of con- 
struction—while other sectors continued to decline or had 
stabilized. In the fourth quarter the production advance in 
the automobile industry, with its large employment and great 
buying power, was a major factor in turning the balance of 


activity upward. A widening circle of new orders for steel, 
rubber, glass and other materials, and for parts and acces- 
sories, radiated to other manufacturers. An outstanding 


Christmas season at retail stores, and continued high con- 
sumer demand in subsequent months, has been a major 
element acting to broaden the recovery and to spread a more 
optimistic business sentiment. These developments have 
resulted in a reappraisal of inventory policy and an ending of 
the pressure for liquidation. 

The improvement in sales experience and prospects was 
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2 
also an important factor in the enlargement of 1955 programs 
for fixed investment as compared with recent capital outlays. 
According to the annual OBE-SEC survey detailed in the 
March issue of this publication, the eradual contraction of 
fixed investment under way since the end of 1953 is expected 
to be reversed in the second quarter of this vear 


Aspects of the Economic Recovery 
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The price structure has continued generally stable, in both 
wholesale and consumer markets, although moderate price 
advances have occurred in limited areas where supplies were 
relatively inelastic. 


Construction still going strong 


Construction, including both private and public, was one of 
the industries that maintained a rising trend throughout the 
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recent readjustment period and its further strong advance has 
contributed importantly to the recovery. 

Expenditures for new private nonfarm residential con- 
struction in the first quarter of 1955 were one-third higher 
than a year earlier. Generally favorable demand conditions 
and the liberalization of credit, especially for Government 
insured or guaranteed loans, have combined to broaden thy 
market. 

In nonresidential private construction, the rising trend 
also continued in the first quarter of the present yea 
Commercial construction remains currently, as during 1954, 
the most dynamic portion of this segment of the industry 
with building of stores, restaurants and garages especially 
active in the January-March quarter. Even industrial con- 
struction which lagged somewhat last year is now back to 
the average 1953 level and ahead of the comparable period of 
1954. Public utility construction continues steady in large 
volume. 

In the first quarter of 1955, after allowance for seasonal 
factors, public construction activity, which had _ tended 
downward in 1954, moved up to a rate 6 percent above that 
in the second half of 1954. 


Federal demand lower 


Falling Government demand, particularly for national 
security purposes, has been offsetting increases elsewhere in 
the economy but the rate of decline has lessened appreciably 
in recent months. Deliveries of military hard goods are 
expected to continue close to the current rate. Declining 
purchases by the Federal Government more than offset in- 
creases in those of State and local governments, which have 
risen by about $4 billion, at annual rates, since mid-1953. 

Agricultural income and prices have not thus far partici- 
pated in the recovery movement. Agricultural output, on 
the other hand, is expected to hold at last year’s peak rate. 
Prospective spring plantings in 1955 as reported by farmers 
about March 1 are somewhat larger than in 1954 with in- 
creases indicated for feed crops and soybeans. Livestock 
prospects are for sustained heavy marketings in 1955. 


Personal income broadening consumer demand 


The rise of disposable personal income and the associated 
broadening of consumer demand has been a main channel 
through which recovery has spread. The stimulus to per- 
sonal income was due chiefly to the larger wage and salary 
disbursements associated with the upturn in production 
More generous payment of dividends, however, was also a 
factor. Tax cuts, part of the effects of which are being 
fully felt only this year, have also been important in lifting 
consumer buying power. 

Since the autumn upturn began, payrolls in the commodity 
producing industries, which was the area most affected in 
the previous downturn, have increased faster than those in 
other lines of private enterprise. From the 1954 summer 
quarter to February 1955, the industrial recovery lifted 
manufacturing production worker payrolls by approxi- 
mately 7 percent. Factory-worker payrolls increased an 
additional 2 percent in March. Larger employment, addi- 
tional work hours, and higher average hourly earnings con- 
tributed in roughly equal measure to the rise. 

Payrolls in the distributive industries in February were 
| percent above last summer’s average, the gain stemming 
from a small expansion in employment and slightly higher 
earnings. Payrolls in the service industries, which after an 
initial slight dip had moved gradually higher subsequent to 
February 1954, continued their rise after the autumn up 
turn—at a somewhat faster rate. 
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Advance in Retail Trade 
Trade moved quite differently from production during the 
onomic adjustment and recovery. Retail sales, having 
pped about 4 percent during the latter part of 1953, re- 
ersed their direction at the beginning of 1954—sooner than 
other economic and after January followed an 
evular upward course. The decline and rise, however, 
re not uniform. As indicated in the left-hand section of 
e chart, the durable lines of trade accounted for most of 
he earlier loss but all the groups shared in the ensuing rise. 


sectors 


Retail Sales more than recover 1953 losses— 
all major groups share in rise 


PERCENT CHANGE 
ist Qtr 1954 to Ist Qtr. 1955 


PERCENT CHANGE 
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brisk Christmas trade and the immediate consumer accept- 
nce of the 1955 model autos led to an acceleration of the 
se in the last 2 months of the vear which carried sales to a 
w quarterly high. In the first quarter of this year sales 
ere at a seasonally adjusted rate 2 percent above the pre- 
ding quarter and more than 7 percent above the 1954 low 
Among the factors, other than the strength of consumer 
ome, operating to make retail trade the bellwether in the 
overy was an increase in promotional activity by business 
ms This extra sales drive pervaded the entire field of 
ail distribution. 
Total sales at nondurable-goods establishments ceased to 
decline as early as the fourth quarter of 1953. For the year 
954, sales of all nondurable-goods stores exceeded those of 
153 by 2 percent 
The principal groups among the nondurables contributing 
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to the advance during 1954 were gasoline service stations 
food stores, and general merchandise stores. During the 
past half year, other nondurable groups have also shared in 
the increase in activ ity. 

The general merchandise group, and more particularly 
department stores, which carry a wide variety of durable as 
well as nondurable commodities, followed the general sales 
pattern. 

The recovery in department store sales has been w idespread 
geographically. All Federal Reserve districts have partici- 
pated in the sales rise, although in varving degrees. Those 
districts previously showing the greatest decreases have 
tended to score the largest advances in the recent period 

Sales of durable-goods stores accounted for most of the 
1953-54 retail trade decline; their 1954 sales were about 4 
percent below the 1953 total. Recovery began later than 
in the nondurables, but since last October the rise in durable 
goods store sales has accounted for most of the retail trade 
expansion. Sales by the automotive group were exception- 
ally dynamic in both the decline in late 1953 and the rebound 
since last fall. Because of the timing of the mode! changes, 
which came earlier than in 1953, sales for a time after mid 
1954 declined much more rapidly than in the previous year 
Most model changes were completed eariy in November; 
thereafter, production and sales of cars accelerated rapidly, 
with the rate still rising during the first quarter of 1955 

Sales of consumer durables other than autos, such as 
furniture, electrical appliances, building materials, and hard- 
ware store sales are also participating in the upward trend. 

Accompanying the advance in consumption, and particu- 
larly automobile sales, has been the more liberal use of 
credit by consumers. Total consumer short- and _ inter- 
mediate-credit outstanding at the end of February, $29.5 
billion, was larger than for any previous February, and 5 
percent larger than in the corresponding 1954 period. 

As retail sales declined in late 1953, trade stocks also 
tended somewhat lower. Liquidation in 1954 was limited 
primarily to durable-goods especially to motor 
vehicles. Holdings of cars were cut to an unusually low 
amount by the time 1955 models were introduced. Since 
then, with most merchants following conservative buying 
policies, the building up of dealers’ stocks of new model auto- 
mobiles has been the major factor accounting for the nominal 
expansion of aggregate trade inventories at the end of 
February above 1954 lows. 


stores, 


Revival in Production 
The gist of the foregoing is that the rising consumer de- 
mand—broadly interpreted to include residential construc- 
tion—was a basic force in the industrial revival. The upturn 
anticipated in plant and equipment outlays followed after 
improved consumer sales; defense goods output is still taper- 
ing off although at a diminishing rate. 


Upturn in new orders and shipments 


New orders received by manufacturers reached a low rate 
in January last vear, and did not exceed sales until late 
summer. During the spring and early summer, moderately 
rising civilian-goods orders had been largely offset by de- 
clining defense orders. In the autumn, however, the rise in 
civilian-goods business, plus the tapering of inventory liq- 
uidation, led to higher-rates of output. 

The flow of new orders in the opening months of this year 
has been about one-fourth above that of the corresponding 
1954 period. 

Acceleration in activity has centered in the durable-goods 
sector. New orders placed with this group in the first 2 
months of this year totaled half again as much as a year ago 
and shipments had recovered to within 8 percent of their 
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industries in the group, 
In the forefront of the advance were 


Sales ray both motor 


1953 high. Progress among the 
however, was uneven. 
transportation equipment 
vehicle and aircraft producers have exceeded previous highs 
Thus far chemicals is the only other major manufacturing 
industry to better former sales highs. 

The largest relative improvement from last year’s low 
point occurred in primary metals, particularly iron and steel 
For this group the moderate rise in orders starting in the 
early spring of 1954 was accelerated after August. Shipments 
have not, however, recovered as much of the decline from the 
1953 high as those of other durable-goods industries. In the 
machinery industries recovery occurred later and proceeded 
more slowly than in other heavy goods areas 

The role of nondurable-goods industries 


make rs 


the recovery 


period has been less dramatic than that of the durables. 
The former industries as a group had previously experienced 
relatively little decline; their 1954 annual sales exceeded, in 
fact, the 1953 aggregates. In the first 2 months of 1955, 


average monthly sales of nondurable-goods manufacturers 
are appreciably closer to the maximum monthly figures for 
any previous year than is the case for total durables. The 
advance was paced by chemical concerns, especially indus- 
trial chemicals, and petroleum companies. Textile and 
apparel deliveries, however, are still considerably below their 


1953 highs. 


Backlogs stabilize 


For. most major industry groups the decline of unfilled 
orders ended last fall. The subsequent expansion in backlogs 
has been moderate but contrasts with the substantial decline 
of the previous 2 years. Backlogs at the beginning of March 
represented 3.7 months of sales for the durable-goods group 
as compared with 7 months in the third quarter of 1952 and 
2.7 months in the first quarter of 1950. The recent unfilled 
orders rise has been chiefly in the primary metals industry. 

The September upturn in unfilled orders was followed by a 
cessation of the inventory liquidation in progress at the 
manufacturers’ level throughout the previous year ince 
that time, inventory holdings have been stable as the expan- 
sion in the rate of manufacturers’ total deliveries approxi- 
mately kept pace with the rise in output. At the beginning 


Table 1.—Manufacturing Concerns: 





Percent change in Sal 
sales and orders 


January-February 1953 
to January-February 1954 


Increase 


10 percent or more 8 17 ) 17 
Less than 10 percent 14 | { 8 
Decrease: 

Less than 10 percent 7 16 g 
10 percent or more 1 | 54 7 

| 

January-February 1954 
to January-February 1955 

Increase 

{1 48 4( 63 80 


10 percent or more 

Less than 10 percent 2 
Decrease 

Less than 10 percent F 1 1 7 

iG percent or more 9 21 


1. Based on ‘‘constant”’ samples of man 
nomics; samples consisted of 1362 dur 
513 durable goods companies reporting new order 
unfilled orders. 
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of March book values of factory inventories, seasonally 
adjusted, were unchanged from September. 

During this period, there has been a moderate inventor 
expansion in the durable-goods sector, initiated largely by 
automobile producers. Durable-goods manufacturers’ stocks 
are still, however, $2.5 billion under the September 1953 high 
Moderate liquidation has continued in nondurable goods 

Manufacturers’ stocks of raw materials and finished goods 
have been declining while the value of goods in process has 
increased with the advance in production rates. 


Company Participation 


Special tabulations indicate that there was broad partici 
pation in the upturn in sales and new orders by manu- 
facturing firms in all industries and size groups. Howeve: 
full recovery from the early 1953 peak has not yet been 
achieved in durable-goods manufacturing activity. 

Thus, while 70 percent of the number of durable-goods 
producers reporting monthly to the Office of Business 
Economics experienced sales declines from early 1953 to 
early 1954, only 55 percent have since shown sales gains 
The corresponding figures for nondurable-goods companies 
were more uniform at 60 and 65 percent, respectively. Thesi 
data, which are shown in table 1, point up the dispersion in 
the sales experiences of individual concerns; in both down- 
turn and recovery, sales of almost two-fifths of all reporting 
manufacturing firms moved contrary to the overall trend 

The tabulations also show differences by industries 
Larger percentages of primary metals, motor vehicles, and 
lumber firms experienced sales gains in the recent period 
than was true for durable-goods firms as a whole. Also 
the number of concerns with sales reductions during thi 
downturn was relatively larger than average in both the 
motor vehicle and primary metals sectors. In the non- 
durable-goods area in the most recent period, higher-than- 
average proportions of companies in the chemicals and paper 
industries reported increased sales. 

In evaluating the data in table 1 which are based on 
numbers of firms, it should be noted that the distributions 
are weighted heavily by the experience of the more numerous 
smaller concerns. Firms with assets of more than $50 
million account for about one-tenth of all firms in the 


Distribution According to Percentage Changes in Sales and Orders, During January and February 
1953, 1954 and 1955! 


mpanic 
Nondurable vod 
industric 
| filled j 
led orders 
Largs Other Total Large Other ont Large O 
fir firms 4 firt firn fir 
18 12 8 12 7 17 17 18 17 
v 7 il 7 2. 22 18 2 
13 § 6 s 2t 29 ys 20 22 
60 73 75 73 34 23 36 i4 40 
61 29 32 29 38 39 38 10 4 
2 ) l3 J 27 38 25 a 29 
Q 0 1 ) 20 17 nw” 17 13 
9 2 10 } 6 17 23 14 
2. Firms with assets of $50 million or more. 
3. Firms with assets of less than $50 million. 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Office of Business Economics. 
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bulation. Recovery has been more general among very 
rge durable-goods manufacturers (those with assets of over 
0) million) than among other companies. About the same 
oportions—70 percent—of both these large and other con- 
rns had undergone sales reductions from early 1953 to 
rly 1954. Since then about the same percentage of large 
ympanies report improved sales, while sales gains have 
curred among somewhat more than half of the other firms. 
The aggregate sales data for durable-goods producers show 
similar picture. Total sales of companies with less than 
0 million of assets fell somewhat more than the overall 
erage from early 1953 to early 1954, while sales of these 
ympanies have subsequently shown little change. Thus 
he recent upturn in the durable-goods industries has been a 
flection of the substantially increased shipments of com- 
anies with more than $50 million of assets. 
{mong nondurable industries, a substantial preponderance 
f both the large and other companies have experienced sales 
iins over the past year, although in this sector, too, recovery 
is been more general among over $50 million firms. 
Table 2 presents data w ith each firm classified according to 
relative changes in sales both from early 1953 to early 
154 and from 1954 to 1955. As can be seen in this table, 
bout two thirds of the manufacturing concerns underwent 
sales decline during the earlier period; two-thirds of these 
/mpanies now report sales gains over a year ago. Almost 
e-fourth of all the firms were in the group reporting de- 
nes of more than 10 percent followed by increases of more 
an 10 percent 
In all, more than two-fifths of the firms reported sales 
clines of some size followed by an increase. However, 
les of almost 1 company out of 4 declined in both periods 
hile almost 1 out of 5 showed successive gains As many 
out of 6 reversed the preponderant pattern, experiencing 


es increases fo lowed by sales declines. 


Vew orders rise widespread 


{ more sensitive measure of the pervasiveness of the 
covery at this stage of the upturn is afforded for the durable 
ods industries by the flow of new orders. Here the study 
ds that just under three-fourths of all durable-goods 
oducers received a larger value of orders during January 
d February of this vear than in the same months of 1954; 
w orders or more than one-half of the durable-goods 
ympanies exceeded the year-ago rate by more than a fifth 
These proportions are almost exactly the same as those for 
irable-goods companies experiencing a reduced flow of new 
siness between early 1953 and 1954. This is in line with 
rgregate sales figures for all durable-goods producers: the 
onthly average of new orders was about $12.5 billion in 
‘opening two months of both 1953 and 1955. 

The broad recovery in new orders received by durable- 
ods manufacturers is also found in the tabulations by 
lustries and by size of firm. Within industries, the 
oportion of companies currently experiencing an increase 
new orders from early 1954 rates ranged from 2 out of 3 
lumber and furniture to 4 out of 5 in primary metals, 
ectrical machinery, motor vehicles and stone, clay and 
iss. Well over one-half of the companies in every major 
irable-goods industry reported an increase of more than 
) percent in new orders from the first two months of 1954 
he opening two months of this year. 
Participation in the recent upturn in the flow of new orders 
s also widespread among all sizes of firms. In this respect 
here was less divergence between the large assets-size and 
although the differential still favored the 


irger firms. 
lhe tabulations for the more recent period find that 
lmost three-fourths of the firms with assets under $50 
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million experienced increases in new business; the proportio: 
for the larger companies was 85 percent. The corresponding 
figures for firms with increases in orders of more than 10 
percent from a year ago were three-fifths and four-fifths 
respectively. During the 1953-54 period about three- 
fourths of the concerns in each group had undergon 
reductions in new orders 

Given the decline in total durable-goods backlogs from 
almost $54 billion in January 1954 to $45 billion this January, 
it is not surprising to find that the majority of hard-goods 
producers report a reduced volume of unfilled orders on 
their books. However, almost 2 out of every 5 companies 
have increased their orders backlogs during this period the 
proportion was about 45 percent for manufacturers with 
assets of more than $50 million 


Table 2.—Manufacturing Companies Classified According to Per- 
centage Changes in January-February Sales, 1953-54 and 1954-55 


Janua Febru 1953 to l 
January-February 1954 
- Al 
M 1 uJ 
Percent of firms having in- 
creases in sales of 
More than 10 percent 5 3 3 7 1s 
Less than 10 percent 5 5 4 3 1S 
Percent of firms having de- 
decreases in sales of 
Less than 10 percent 7 5 4 5 0) 
More than 10 percent 23 7 7 Ss { 
All firms 39 19 18 24 100 
1. Based i *onstant”’ sample of manuf l worting he Office of Bu 
Economi 
Sour I S ) i ( 0 } 


Backlog increases of more than 10 percent from early 1954 
are now reported by more than one-fourth of the companies 
in all but 2 of the major durable-goods industries. One-half 
of the companies producing furniture and stone, clay and 
glass products have experienced such increases. 


Broader recovery likely 


To sum up, examination of the dispersion in the recent 
sales and orders experience of individual companies finds 
that the upturn in manufacturing has now spread to a large 
majority of the companies in all durable- and nondurable 
woods industries. 

In the durable-goods sector, however, sales are not fully 
back to their 1953 rates though the largest firms have 
reached that pace. The fact that three-fourths of the cor 
cerns with assets under $50 million—and an even greater 
ratio of larger firms—have received higher rates of new orders 
| 


than a year ago, presages the likelihood of a broadening of 


the recovery in the near-term 


Industrial Impact of Expansion 


Industrial production in March was at a rate about as higt 
as the 1953 annual average and only a little below the peak 
rate of the second quarter of that year The Federal Re 
serve seasonally adjusted production index averaged 13: 
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1947-49 100) in the Januar \Nilarch 1955 period. ;: 


8 percent from the third quarter of 1954. 
All of the increase in output was in civilian ty 


defense production continued to taper off throughout 
period. Furthermore, the bulk of the expansion in produ 
tion has consisted of materials or products destined 


for consumer rather than producer use. Neverthe 
ipation by manufacturing and mining industri 
increasingly widespread. The extent of ontras 
subsequent recovery in the output of three boar 
measured by the Federal hese e seasonally ad 

of industrial production ts own bv tl ollo 


1947-49 average= 100 


1953—2d qtr rf) 
1954—3d qtr 
1953 Ist atr ‘ 


1955 March 


Automobiles and primary metals ing 


mately 12 percent of the weight in the Federal Ress 


accounted for roughly one-! . 2 


output since the third quarte! 14 ne 

the rise in the durable-goods group cut not 
ous sections, many industries producit met 
than autos had begun to show strengt! 

sustain overall production d the perlod wii 
of automobiles, defense cor | produes 


declining 


High automobile output 


With the benefit of extensin overtime 


tories, assemblies of passe never I's and truct 
conversion period low of 57.000 in the third wee] 
to over 200.000 in the closing veeks of \Nlarel Tot 


assemblies of GOO O00 topped thie prod ictlo 


in June 1950, the previous peak, by more than 41 


Most of the increase in o itput has centeres 
ducing passenger cars, though truck produ 


weeks turned sharply upward Projected passe 


? 


duction schedules call for a continuation of the ¢ 
rate in the present quarter \ssemblies of truc 
1 weeks have averaged 27,000 units per wee 
nearly 2 years. 


Output of motor vehicles from November thro 


> tit 
i 


aggregated 3.7 million units consist 
passenger cars and 450 thousand trucks. Th 


percent below the highest 5-mont! period in L950 y 


production was considerably higher 


Supplying industries expand 


The stimulus to supplving industries p 
In motor vehicle output is suggested by the cha 
dexes depicted are the unadjusted Federal Reser 
tion indexes except for automotive ! | 
shipments of original equipme! 

Normally, about 20 peres ht of the ste nau 
of finished steel products is channeled direct! 
of motor vehicles, parts and accessories Lares 
of other metals—copper, lea inc, and al 
also required, ranging from about 6 percent ol] 
more than two-fifths of the domestic s ipp! i ¢ 

Various nonmetal indust: s are also major mat 
pliers For example about Ol! l alt OL the te | 
radios, and two-fifths of the rubber tires prod 


rently being shipped directly to automobile assen 
The tire industry, in turn, consumes about two-thi 
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of close to 
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supply of natural and synthetic rubber and about one-third 


of the output of rayon and nylon fibers 


Steel output nears peak 


Ingot production has risen steadily from a weekly averag 


of around 1.5 million tons in July-August to nearly 
million In the closing weeks of March March production 


Output of Motor Vehicles and 
Supplying Industries 
The rise in motor vehicle production.... 
266 fee 
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of slightly less than 10 million tons of steel ingots and castings 
was nearly two-fifths higher than a year ago and has been 


exceeded in only 2 previous months. 


To meet its requirements, the auto industry has been 


taking an increasing share of the supply of finished steel 
products available for the domestic market. 





In the Decem- 
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r-February period, deliveries from steel producers directly 


o the automotive industry represented one-fourth of their 


ipments, a share larger than in previous postwar years 


In addition to takings by the auto industry, a resurgence 
metal-consuming industries in more 


buving by other 
‘nt months has become an additional factor of strength 
he appliances ndustrial machinery, and electrical equip- 
ent industries began to step up their buying of steel in 

fourth quarter of 1954, and in January and February 
ther inereased their receipts by sizable amounts 


( omparatit e movements 


production data for 45 products or product- 
and February of this vear compared with 
months of 1953 and 1954, periods 
lering on the high and low rates of output 
15 items account for roughly one 
oht of the Federal Reserve production 
comparison, the individual products ar 


+] . 9 
ages Tor tte SHiHle £ 


those 2 vi These 


d in descending order of output change from January 
bruarv 1953 to January—February 1954 

he low points for production of these products were spread 
ueghout 1954: in many cases the upturn began as early as 
second quarte! Divergences of contraction and recovery 
ong the v products cover a wide range. Output for 
but 5 of the products included in the table was highe 
lanuary—l of this vear than in the same period a 


i ago \ ng feature is the fact that for a lare: 
up ol prod s there had been little or no decline in out 

v—-F 1953 to Januarv—February 1954 
le many new highs were attained in January-February 


Strong upturn in household durables 


Che production of major household durables has been rising 
nost continuously since the first quarter of 1954 though the 
of increase in the most recent months has tended to slow 


wh. InJar and February seasonally adjusted output 
thes averaged slightly above the fourth quarter 
1954 and Mo! than one-fifth above the reduced vear-ago 
lume [It was still 7 percent below the high rate of the 


voods 


ond quarter of 1955 
ymponents ot household durables partl Ipated 
Radios and television sets 
istered the largest advance in output from January- 
rruary 1954 to January-February 1955, more than 50 


cent l\ithough the 


I} e mayor 


the upturr varving degrees 


} 


production of television receivers 


Live Jat \larel period has shown some decline, 
rtly seasona from the record rate of the last 4 months of 
154 when the imber turned out averaged close to 900.000 

per mol production of radios increased moderately 
ving primarily to the sharp advance in the number pro 


ced for tl omobile industry. 


| e recove output of mayor household appliances | iis 


substant | but uneven for individual lines, Qutput ol 
ndry applia s—washing machines, dryers, and iron 
s—reached v highs in January and February while 
oduction of geration apphances and electric ranges 
ough up, wa Stil substantially below earlier leve Is 
Among mn ble consumer goods, increases in output 
m January-February 1954 to January-February 1955 

Ca | ost products In shoes and tires and tubes 
Cast ( ibli In apparel and household papel 
oducts, print consumption, and refined petroleum 
ducts 3 ¥ moderate, and this was also true 

toba oO manufactures, the latter reversing the per- 
tent fall which began 2 years ago Food manufactures 
mained ty] stable while declining hosiery produec- 

was a notal exception to the reneral trend of recovery 
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Tardy revival of producers’ goods 


Industries engaged chiefly In making military products and 
producers’ equipment generally have felt recovery stimu 


later and in lesser degrees than those making consume! woods 


Table 3.—Output of Selected Products 
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There were some exceptions such as electronic computing 
machines, paper and printing machinery and food and dairy 
equipment Most types of industrial 
machinery, machine tools and presses and electi eal appa 
ratus experienced their first noticeable pickup in demand in 
December Particularly significant was the upsurge u 
orders received by machine tool builders beginning in Decem 
ber and subsequently increasi volume Notwithstand 
ing the recent recovery, current rates of activity in most 
industries favorably wit! 


and commercial 


producer-goods compare less 


earlier highs than is the case of other industrial groups. 
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Foreign Grants 








~ 
Grant and credit programs of thi nited States Gov 
ernment furnished foreign countries $4.7 b nm In 
1954, a decline of over a f rth trom precedi r’s 
total of $6.4 billion The « rea vas buted opor- 
tionately between military s 11es ices and othe! 
types with military ass omp bout two-thirds 
of the total in both vears figures et deliv 
eries (of woods or services) and east AVI ts bv United 


States Government agencies 


The $4.7-billion net er: 


brought the total of mn 
States Government since 
ing our investment of $3 


for Reconstruction and De 


Monetary Fund 

Gross shipments an 
through December 1954 
lion, a rate exceeding the 
fiscal year provided by t! 
assistance appropriated 


had stood at $15.9 billion after the new authe 


for the current fiscal! 
correspondingly. 
Grants of military su 


contribution to the multi! 


North Atlantic Treaty () 
first half of 1953 and am«e 
declining trend was tem 
quarter when increased 
military assistance to ov 
tion of hostilities in Sor 
trend was resumed and 
final quarter of 1954 wer 


half of 1953. Neverthe 


int and credtt SSISta ( Q54 
t transfers abroad hy thre | nited 
V—J Day to $49 billio not count 
| billion 1 the Inter itional Bank 


velopment and the Inter! itional 


| S| disbursement irom July 
were at an annua! rate of $4.8 bil- 
new authorizations for the current 
eC'o ress The backlog of foreign 


but vet to be delivered, whicl 


horizations 
vear were enacted, was lowered 
pplies and services neludinge the 
lateral construction program of the 
reanization, have clined since the 
yunted to $3.2 billion in 1954. ‘This 


porarily reversed in the June 1954 
shipments to Indochina brought 
er $1 billion Following the cessa- 
itheast Asia in Julv the declining 
militarv assistan transfers in the 
e less than half tl rate of the first 


less, 1954 deliveries were eater 


i 


than in any postwar year except 1953. 


Net transfers of other 
war annual low of less | 
upturn in the final qua 
and credits encompass al 
cooperation assistance, II 
governments except the 
construction program ol 
ization. The last are i 
along with military “ha 


military training and similar services 


the “nonmilitary” grants 
ments of direct forces s 
Associated States of Ind 
and to the United King: 


military forces) 


Short-term credits 


ANTS and credit were at a post 
han S14 billion in 1954, despite an 
rte These ‘‘noni lilitarv’ corants 


| rehlef, development, and technical 


iluding all cash transfers to foreign 


contribution io ft multilateral 
the North Atlant ‘reaty Orga 
iluded in tt ] ary’ category 
rdware’’ and o end-items, and 


()) e other hand, 
upport to France (for French and 
whina costs of forces in Indochina 
lom (for support of production for 


The net grant and credit data reported here do not include 
the transactions in short-term foreign assets of the United 
States Government which consist mainly of purchases or 


collections of foreign «© 


irrencies or receivables and thei 
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and Credits in 1954. 


disposition. Large movements in these accounts can suppl 
ment or offset the net grants and credits otherwise disburs 
by the Government in aid to foreign countries. 

After remaining relatively stable in the aggregate asset 
total, and in the inflow and outflow of funds, for several 
vears, this stability was altered by two different types of 
operations In 1954, 

First, under legislative changes effective in 1953 in thi 
procedure for acquiring and using foreign currency funds 
larger shares of ordinary foreign expenditures were made by 
drawing on the accumulated funds. Counterpart fund hold- 
is of the Foreign Operations Administration were de- 


reased by more than $40 million, principally in the Europea 


Net Grants and Credits 


Excluding military supplies and services 
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1949 1950 


ries included see text and toble 


area, either by transfer to the Treasury Department or | 
disbursement for grants or credits. Despite receipt of larg 
transfers from FOA, the Treasury Department, as the prin 
cipal holder of belances other than those required as curre! 
working funds, was able to decrease its holdings by $65 millior 
in 1954 through sales to other Government agencies for 
current use, In partic lar, large decreases were made in the 
holdings of the CUPrrehcies of the United Kur edom, Franc 
Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands 

On the other hand, and exceeding the use of foreign cu 
rencies accumulated under previous aid programs, the Gov 
ernment accepted $245 million in such currencies and re 
eeivables from the sale of agricultural commodities abroa 
These and other foreign currency collections of the Gover! 
ment during the vear aggregated the equivalent of near! 
$400 million, of which $300 million worth were utilized u 
the course of the Government’s overseas operations The 
net increase of short-term assets of the United States Gov 














ril 


nment, or net outflow of capital, thus approached $100 
llion in 1954 


Farm produc ts sales 


Che agricultural commodities were sold for foreign curren- 
s under authority of section 550 of the Mutual Security 
t of 1951, under section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 
54, and under the charter of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
ration. Although most of the proceeds are to be used to 
ovide grants and credits to foreign countries, the amounts 
‘not incorporated in the grant and credit totals presented 
this article until the foreign currencies are expended. 
om the foreign currency proceeds of agricultural commod- 
sales totaling $253 million in the last quarter of 1953 and 
1954, about $38 million was used to provide grants under 
mutual security program and $7 million for military 
nstruction in Spain. Table 1 shows the rate of accumula- 
m and the geographic distribution of the remaining $207 
illion the United States Government temporarily advanced 
accepting such currencies as payment for agricultural 
nmodities 
Such short-term credit outflows by the United States 
‘rmment are likely to continue this and next year. The 
cultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954 
ated a new 3-year program to expand further the export 
surplus agricultural commodities on a foreign currency 
part of this foreign currency will be used in 
forts to increase consumption of agricultural products 
oad, and to finance other United States Government 
vities such as the import of strategic materials and the 
struction of housing for United States military personnel 
road A significant part W ill be used to provide additional 
dits to foreign countries. Until the foreign currency pro- 
ds are outflow of United States Government 
yrt-term capital will continue at a significant rate and thus 


, basis. Pome 


used, the 


»plement other foreign assistance. 

\s can be seen in table 1, the United States Government 
rt-term capital outflow in 1954 from the special sale of 
m products was concentrated in Western Kurope and in 
an In magnitude, it about balanced the past year’s 
line in United States Government assistance (exclusive of 
itary supplies and services) to these countries which com- 
e most of the “economically developed” or industrialized 


intries of the world 


Western European assistance off 


Omitting the outflow of short-term funds, Government 
ynmilitary”’ the relatively industrialized 
ntries declined rapidly during the past six years, as the 
ompanying chart shows. In contrast, the rest of the world 
eived on balance relatively annual transfers 
ler grant and credit programs through 1954. The trends 
1953 and 1054 are detailed in table 2 for all major coun- 
Ss, regroupe d into the applicable areas established by the 
Act of 1954. 


assistance to 


constant 


tual Security 
Last year’s decline in United States assistance to Europe 

marked in military grants also. The decrease of $1.1 
lion in worldwide military transfers was concentrated in 
stern Europe (excluding Greece and Turkey), while the 

ie of military deliveries to other areas was unchanged from 
53. Western Europe still received nearly two-thirds of the 
tal net military assistance last year 


Ordnance transfers large 


lransfers of ordnance equipment and stores, although re- 
ced one-third from 1953 to 1954 continued to represent the 
vest category—60 percent—of the military end-items de- 
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livered abroad in 1954 under the mutual security military 
program. 

Shipments of aircraft and spar cumu- 
latively the second largest category of mutual security mili- 
tary assistance—decreased by one-half in 1954 to about a 
third of a billion dollars. About 1,100 planes were delivered 
to foreign nations in 1954, compared with 2,400 in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Transfers of naval craft under the mutual security program 
were two-thirds greater than in 1953 and there was a corre- 
sponding increase in the value of the ships and other vessel 
equipment. The vessels transferred in 1954 represented, for 
the most part, new expenditures of appropriated funds. In 
prior periods about half of the vessels transferred represented 


and equipment 


Table 1.—Change in United States Government short-term assets 
abroad acquired through the sale of agricultural commodities 
[Millions of dollars] 


Total__. 8.0 199.5 20.8 97.1 62. 2 19.3 
Western Europe 8.0 | 127.4 | 20.8 68. 7 31.5 6. 3 
Finland 1 0 3. 1 8 
France 14.9 6. 7 7.8 7 
Germany 11.3 2.0 7. 6 - 5 
Italy 17. 8 a. 5 12.9 1. 4 
Netherlands 1. 0 a | g 
Norway 23 3 Lz 3 
Spain 27. 6 + 1.3 —1.2 
United Kingdom 8. 0 > 4 15. 6 3 15 | '1—8. 9 
Yugoslavia 17. 9 . 3 21.4 9.8 13. 4 
Near East, Africa, and 
South Asia 8. 2 1.6 > 5.9 
Afghanistan 1.2 } 7 | 
C,reece s | 
Israel 17 2 a 9 
Turkey 1.8 l 
Other Asia 63. 6 26. 8 30. 0 6.8 
China (Formosa 10. 2 1. ¢ 5 ie 
Japan 18. 4 a i 2a. 3 7 
Korea » O 5. O 
American Republics: 
Bol in > 3 


l se of for 


Source: U. S. Department of ¢ ; 
charges against the legislative limitations on the use of excess 
stocks. Many of the vessels transferred from excess stocks 
as mutual security grants from 1951 through 1953 had al- 
ready been in the custody of the foreign governments under 
the lend-lease program and were simultaneously returned to 
the United States Government, as required by the lend-lease 
law, and retransferred. The net military grants shown in 
table 2 are adjusted so as to eliminate the effect of these lend- 
lease and mutual security program transfers. 

Other military grants in 1954 included the transfers of 
vessels to Turkey ($21 million), Italy ($11 million), and 
China ($9 million) outside of the mutual security program 
This was considerably less than similar transfers in 1953 
which had been valued at $174 million. These were made 
under specific authorization acts of the Eighty-second and 
Eighty-third Congresses which allowed the transfers with 
expectations of return of the vessel at some future time. 


Joint construction contributions 


The military assistance to Europe shown for last year in 
table 2 includes $69 million the United States Government 
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Table 2.—Summary of United States Government Foreign Grants and Credits, by Major Country: 


Net grants and credits OTHER GRANTS AND CREDITS 


Net grants ( tinued 
Gr 
| I . ean? Laster tu « 
Net gr ind credits i 
] } 
Net credits 
x ; ear i { uding Greece and Turke 
e Airica 
‘ r t ! credits 
MILITARY GRANTS 
Net grants 
W iern Europe cludir ( et 
Purke 
N Ra cluding Greece 17 
ica, a th Asia 
Other Asiaand Pacific 
American Republics 
Unspecified 
OTHER GRANTS AND REDO 
grantsand credits 
ASI 
Net grar nd ere . 
Western Europe excluding Greece a 
Purkey) and dependent areas 
Net grants and credits 
Oc d Pacific 
Net ur ts and credits 
| 
G 
If 
ni i 
ler i 
I ‘ 
y 
Oo ‘ it atic " peci 
‘ af 
Net or id li ’ 
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2. Bec 
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tributed to the multilateral 
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ipport payments 
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program de- French annual principal rey s comprised the $68 
ed to provide supporting facilities for NATO operations lion on immediate postw: nd $27 million on the 
eluding Gr e al Turkey) In 1953. the United 1952-53 cotton credit 
ites payme! vere somewhat larger The United States 
uready ed one-third of the total contribution of Sterling grants to United Kingdom 
) million rized by Congress in August 1954 ; 
Phe Uni es contribution will constitute about 38 Net transfers of rant I dits (othe I 
ent of tl tly financed construction program agreed ipplies) to the Un l Ku . 
1) i () , nti vhich totals nearly $? bil 7) lf Ol the il () an - . | LOS ) p 
ously pro ran ' 
Mishore deliveries increase ! hall c 
( tsa ale veries om } x 
Bites wnaiye d 1 1) 
Deliveries fron he | s 
Ishore procurement « 
! i! } Th ( 
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\ ( { \ ( { Hy 
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after the March 1954 quarter 
serlin 


assistance for West 


products made available 
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They represel nomi 
and shipmet ts ¢ 
American nr ate vol mcvary 


irp! ~ food 


relief organizations for distribution abroa The declining 
rate of mutual security program econon issistal yav- 
ments to Italy was partially offs n the Di nbe1 54 
quarter by Government financed donations of agricult | 
roods distributed by private American relief organizations, 
Japanese draw on cotton credits 

Japan led all other countries in the v of 1 
disbursements in 1954. O $80 million is disburs« \ 
commercial agent banks of the Exp [Import Ban 
Although no United States Government f 3 were actually 
expended, the Government s;ther of the dits 
During the year the Japa epaid $39 million drawn 
directly from the Export-Import Bank in the preceding 
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year. The Japanese loans were all extended to finance the 
purchase of cotton for processing by Japanese mills. 

Japan was also the principal purchaser of United States 
agricultural commodities under the program of sales fo 
foreign currencies, paying over $48 million in yen in 1954 
The Japanese currency will be used mostly to pay for off- 
shore contracts under the mutual security 


procurement 
military assistance program. 


Technical assistance expands 


Economic and technical assistance orants to areas othe 


than Kurope and Japan mainly the economically under- 
developed areas—declined by $127 million on a net delivery 
basis from 1953 to 1954. This decrease was not general 


but was concentrated in Pakistan and Korea 
Much of the decline I'¢ flected completion late in 1953 of a 
$67-million program to supply wheat for relief after a severe 


Vable 3.—Summary of Indebtedness of Foreign Countries to the United States Government at December 31, 1954, and Projections of 
Contractual Debt Service (Principal and Interest) for Calendar Years 1955-60 


rotal 


Western Europe (excluding Greec« 
Turkey) and dependent areas 
Belgium— Luxembourg 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
(iermany 
Ireland 
Italy 


etherland 


wrtugal 


mail 
il 


Norway 
Pr 
Pe 
United Kingdon 
Yugoslavia 
European Coal and Steel C 
Other Western Europe 
Eastern Europe 
Polan 
U.8.8.R 
Other Eastern Europe ‘ 


Near East and Africa 
(1reece_... 
Israel_. 

Turkey. 

Union of South Afries 

Other Near East and 
Seuth Asia__- 

India 


Other South Asi 


Other Asia and Pacific 
China 
Indonesia 
Japan 
Philippines 
Other Asia and Pac 


American Republics 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Chile 

Colombia 

Mexico 

Other and unspecified Amer 
publics ‘ 


Canada 


United Nations 


1. Data shown in this tabk 
private entities in the ! 
example, represent the ind 
table 2 

2. Does not include indebtedne 

3. Does not include amounts re] 
interest are known to be understat 
reporting accruals of interest when cr 
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drought in Pakistan. A reduction in assistance to Korea 
resulted from the withdrawal of the Army Department relief 
program and decreased cash payments to the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency. Implementation of the new 
nutual security program was delayed until late in 1954. 
Orders for goods valued at about a quarter of a billion 
dollars are scheduled to be placed in the first 6 months of 
ed. 

Other declines occurred in payments of economic grants 
for defense support in Greece, China (Formosa), and the 
Philippines 

A $29-million payment to Vietnam was made in December 
to be used for relief and resettlement of the refugees who 
had fled from the northern part of the country, now under 
Communist control 

The trend of technical assistance payments varied among 
ountries but generally increased, reflecting the changes in 
emphasis of the mutual security program allotments for 
ecent fiscal years. This increasing trend was true on a larger 
scale in Iran and Israel and on a lesser scale in almost all 
he other countries from Libya east to Lraq, as well as in the 


(merican Republics 


Development credits continue 


Development credits, principally placed through the Ex- 
port-Import Bank, continued to play an important part in 
United States foreign lending. Disbursements continued on 
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the loans for mining expansion in the Union of South Africa 
and Australia. Increased payments were made to Indonesia 
on several transportation and communication development 
projects. 

Export-Import Bank credits are the principal method of 
extending development aid to the American Republics. Use 
of these credits was expanded in 1954 in Brazil and Mexico 
and in some other countries. <A special situation existed in 
1953 with the disbursement of $300 million to Brazil on an 
Export-Import Bank loan to consolidate and liquidate past- 
due dollar accounts with American exporters 


Postwar credit recovery $4.5 billion 


Almost $11.9 billion of postwar assistance was extended 
on a repayable basis. Further, agreements were made by 
foreign governments to repay $2", billion in whole or part 
settlement for assistance previously received or in the 
process of being received on an indeterminate repayment 
basis. On these $14.1 billion in postwar gross credit utiliza- 
tions, and on $0.8 billion outstanding on V—J Day, the 
United States Government has since received $3.2 billion in 
principal repayments and $1.3 billion in interest. In_ the 
last year the annual principal collections for the first time 
exceeded half a billion dollars and, also for the first time 
exceeded the vear’s new credit utilizations (by $116 million 

Interest collections for 1954 were $271 million or about 
2.3 percent of the $11.8 billion outstanding at the year end 


Service on Credits Scheduled for Next 6 Years 


Tue United States Government is scheduled to collect more 
than $4 billion principal and interest on this indebtedness 
during the six-year period ending in 1960. With the exception 
of payments required on two special-type loans, collections 

in close to $625 million per year—those for principal rising 
from around $350 million to $400 million a year and interest 
leclining from about $265 million to $220 million. 

Payments of principal on the two loans not included above 
are (1) $80 million due from Japan in 1955 on account of 
short-term advances made in 1954 by the Export-Import 
Bank for the purchase of cotton and (2) silver bullion, 
carried at a loan value of $283 million, lend-leased to several 
ountries during the war under agreements requiring return 
f like quantity and quality on or before 1957. There is no 
nterest on the silver but interest of $254,000 is due in 1955 
in the Japan se loan. 

Scheduled repayments are based on agreements and 
balances outstanding as of December 31, 1954 (as shown in 
table 3 , and of course do not include any repayments to be 
made on credits disbursed after that date. Differences 
between projected and actual repayments were in recent years 
mainly due to repayments of loans—mostly short-term 
disbursed after the base date of the projection. Except for 
the German settlement of $1 billion for postwar assistance, 

ew longer-term credits have not significantly affected the 
projections. 

The balance still due on the special British loan authorized 
in 1946 for $3% billion represents 30 percent of total out- 
standing loans. Payment of $119 million a year is required 
mn this credit until the year 2000, mostly for interest in the 
arlier years, 

Loans by the Export-Import Bank accounted for a little 
less than a quarter of the total outstanding. France owes 
almost $1 billion and Brazil close to $450 million; together 
these comprised more than one-half of EIB loans. Excluding 


the two special-type loans mentioned previously, payments 
of principal due on EIB credits account for 65 percent of the 


total in the first vear of the six-year period, thereafter declin- 
ing to 50 percent in the last year 

Agreements for repayment for postwar transfers under 
lend-lease and other assistance programs amounted to $2.2 
billion at the end of 1954, including the settlement of $1 
billion with Germany in 1953 and more than $1 billion due 
on previous agreements with France, United Kingdom, and 
U.S.5S. R. 

Mutual security loans outstanding of $1.7 billion include 
$1.4 billion representing economic aid extended to European 
countries on a credit basis largely in 1948 and 1949. The 
terms generally do not require payment on principal until 
1956 in order to permit these nations to recover from the ef- 
fects of the war and regain their economic strength. Credits 
extended to Spain in more recent years also require initial 
payments in 1956. 

The largest debtors on these loans are the United Kingdom 
owing $385 million and France owing $226 million. Other 
mutual security loans include those to Asian countries, 
mainly India, and for the development of strategic materials 
production abroad. No projections of principal and interest 
are included on this latter type of loans because these repay- 
ments often depend upon the production and delivery of 
material to this country. 

Credits extended abroad in connection with the disposal 
of war surplus property showed balances at the end of 1954 
of $1.1 billion including $102 million for merchant ships 
Payments required on the principal of these debts will reach 
$44 million by 1960 whereas the interest declines from $24 
million to $18 million over the period. 

Payments due on certain of the credits for surplus property 
(except merchant ships) were not projected because terms 
generally required payment in foreign currency or property 
as requested by the United States Government. 

Of the total indebtedness outstanding December 31, 1954, 
almost two-thirds is in three countries, United Kingdom, 
France, and Germany. 
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Tue business DOpPuUlL Ol { : I OUSIN <4 I the other han rine relatiy ess [ro Q4Q 
mained stable at about 4.2 l f hrough 2 ane qaipped si rhtly thereafte \ oO thy 
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Position of COrporarrons 


Business Population 


Altho hy about three-fourths of privat nonaericu ral 

patina —_ ast national income and employment outsid ro! Ons 
origina the corporat sector, corporations currently 

represent little more than one-eighth of the ; num r ol 

operating busimesses The chart on page rhyl rhits tha 
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marce proportion ol thre ne ional nNneome il is produced 

nai) ] undet the corporate form of orzanization Phe corporat 


contribution to mcome and the propor tl 
companies are hicher in manufacturing than in ther prog 
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a — In 1947, the vear for which the most detailed information 
is available, the corporate percentage was slightly lower (11 
eee percent), while 70 percent of all firms were individually 
ae owned, 17 percent were partnerships and less than 2 percent 
2 e. were firms of other types of organization. Included in the 
“other types” are mutual financial institutions, estates, 
trusts, receiverships and cooperatives organized under special 
State laws rather than as corporations 
iz CORPORATIONS The larger the size-group of companies the more important 
. ~ | is the proportion of all firms accounted for by corporations, 
ch as may be seen from the lower left-hand section of table 4 
en ————— and the chart on page 17 It will be noted, however, that 
yo a oe ro , while more than tout of every 5 firms wit! 100 or more paid 
i939 4| 43 4s = = ; ni employees In) operation In 194i were corporatio Jo percent 
aan: Lab. ean ween ol all corporations were firms ol lesse! SIZeC Nearly one- 
fourth of all corpori ations had fewer than 4 pa d employees 
and nearly three-fourths had fewer than 20 employees 
Corporations, which currently 1 ymething over 
one-eighth of the business population, have increased in Long-term trends in corporations 
number by seven-tenths since 1945, while unincorporated . 
firms have increased by about one-third. In the early The corporate form of organization as it exists today rests 
postwar period, 1945-48, the corporate and noncorporate upon a body of legislation largely formulated during the last 
parts of the business population shared more equally in the century \fter an extremely rapid growth in the number of 
rapid growth, with corporations increasing by more than corporations during a relatively brief formative period, the 
two-fifths and proprietorships together with partnerships rate tapered off and since the early 1900’s has been only 
gaining by about one-third. During the years from 1949 moderately higher than the rate of growth for the rest of the 
through 1954, however, corporations increased quite steadily business population. While the expansion of the economy 
by about. one-sixth for the 6-year period. Unincorporated —_——— , 
jeaeabeatiaaieaes see “Recent Business Population Movements,” SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS, 
NOTE.— MISS CHURCHILL IS A MEMBER OF THE BUSINESS STRUCTURE January 1954, “Size Characteristics of the Business Population EY, May 1954, and 
DIVISION, OFFICE OF BUSINI ECONOMICS **State Distribution of Business Concerns,’”’ SURVEY, Novembe 54 
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In the transportation, communications and other public 
tilities division the corporate proportion of all firms is only 
ghtly higher than average, or one-sixth. Although virtu- 
ly all railroads and other public utility concerns are in- 
rporated, firms engaged in such activities as trucking and 
ervices allied to transportation are more numerous and 
redominantly unincorporated 

Within broad industry groups, as can be seen in the more 
detailed distributions shown in table 2, somewhat wider in- 
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variation is revealed the proportion of all firms 
operating as corporations (mor retail food and liquor 
firms, filling stations and firn ngaged in personal service 
only 2 or » percent ol all businesses are incorporated Othe 
retail trade and service industry eroups are also below thi 
general average in this respect with the exception f th 
retail automotive group and motion pictur one-fifth 
and two-fifths, respectively, of the conce! porate 
lt should be noted that the latt r ind Istry 1clé | Miuc- 
tion and distribution as well as the exhibition of motion pi 
tures mm theaters \ factor in the motion pl ne | 
the crowing tendenev fo a corporation to r Set Dp to 
produce a single motion pict) 
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The proportion of 
population was about the same at 
as in 1952 but 2 percentage points higher than in 1945 and 
1947. In general, changes in the proportion of corporations 
within most of the industry groups were likewise moderate 
from 1945 1952 However, a greater than average 
tendency toward incorporation from 1945 to 1948 is indicated 
for textile, apparel and leather 
classified in the retail automot 


the overall business 


the beginning of this vear 


corporations in 


Lo 


manufacturers, and firms 


eroup 
l nincorporated business 


Individual ow nership offers advantages over the corporate 
form in the way of fewer regulations, direct and full control 
of the business by the owner, and, in most cases, lower taxes 
The capital available to a proprietorship, however, is limited 
by the funds the owner has saved or can borrow Under the 
corporate form it Is possible to draw on the capital of a 
number of different individuals who may or may not desire 
to participate directly in the operation of the enterprise and, 
also of great importance, the continuity of the business is 
safeguarded and the investor's liability is generally limited 
to the amount of his investment 
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Proprietorships with less than four employees 
comprise three-fifths of all business concerns 
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Partnerships resemble proprictorships in that they may be 
formed with relative ease and the business is directly con- 
trolled by the owners. On the other hand, partnerships re- 
semble the corporate form sine they do facilitate the pooling 
of more than one individual’s resources and although the 
liability extends to each owner’s personal assets, risk is 


spread to some extent. In addition, the partnership form 


usually makes available to the firm the working time and 
skills of each of the partners 

Unincorporated firms comprise a substantial majority of 
the total number of firms in operation within almost every in- 
dustry group for which separate data are available. The 
proportion ranges down to just above half among textile, 
apparel and leather manufacturers and meta! products manu- 
facturers. To a large extent this result follows from the 
broad industry classification used in table 2. For some of 
the more detailed manufacturing industries, such as textile 
mills alone or producers of petroleum products, the unin- 
corporated proportion would be much lower. However, even 
in industries such as these where a large share of total output 
is concentrated in relatively few firms, the proportions of 
unincorporated firms are far from negligible in numbers 
Railroads and pipelines are among the few exceptions en- 
countered. 

Internal Revenue Service data on the number of proprie- 
torships and partnerships filing tax returns for 1947 constitute 
the latest “universe”’ information available on the breakdown 
of the number of unincorporated firms in operation by type 
of organization; these data provide the primary basis tor the 
detailed information presented in this study as or a single 
date, January 1, 1947. Less comprehensive data for more 
recent years zive evidence that the current distribution of 
unincorporated firms among sole proprietorships, partner- 


ships and other types of organizations probably is not very 
different from that found for 1947. This view is supported 
by sample studies of emplovers filing social security tax re 
turns for the first quarter of 1951, as well as by tentativ: 
global figures carried forward to 1955 on the basis of partial 
information from IRS and business turnover estimates 
However, certain provisions of the Revenue Act of 1954 
especially that on dividends and that granting some unin 
corporated firms the option of using corporate tax rates—ma\ 
have some effect on future trends. 

From the standpoint of numbers of firms the business 
population may be thought of as dominated by small pro 
prietorships. Individually owned businesses with fewer tha: 
4 employees comprised nearly three-fifths of all firms in opera 
tion in 1947. As the accompanying chart shows, proprietor 
ships with fewer than 4 employees constituted nearly 30 
percent of all firms even within the mining and manufacturing 
divisions. ‘These smaller proprietorships accounted for from 
one-half to two-thirds of all firms in three divisions—con 
struction, transportation and retail trade, about 45 percent 
in wholesale trade, nearly 40 percent in the finance division 
and 70 percent of all service firms. 

Partnerships, which are more numerous than corporations 
in most divisions and all retail and service industry groups 
are in turn quite consistently outnumbered by proprietorships 
amonz industries for which statistics are separately availabl 
The single exception which is found for the combined tex 
tile, apparel and leather products group is due to the great 
tendency for apparel manufacturers to operate as partner 
ships. The ratio of partnerships to proprietorships is also 
fairly high within other manufacturing groups, in the finance 
division, and in mining and quarrying. All other industry 
divisions and groups are characterized by quite low propor 
tions of partnerships. 
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size and legal form of organization 


The effect of firm size as measured by number of paid 
ployees upon the distributions of firms among corpora- 
ns, sole proprietorships and partnerships is revealed by 
ble 4 and the chart on below. Although the chart and 
table are based upon 1947 data, as discussed above, 
rtial and tentative information for recent years indicates 
it the current picture is essentially the same. It should 
noted that ‘other’ types of organization have been 
luded from the data charted. 
\lthough sole proprietorships account for four-fifths of 
ms with fewer than 4 employees, the percentage falls off 
pidly as size of firm increases: only about one-fourth of the 
ms with between 20 and 49 employees, and less than 4 
rcent of concerns with 100 or more employees, are indi- 
lually owned 
Corporations, on the other hand, take on greater importance 
the size of firm increases. Corporations account for less 
n 4 percent of all concerns with fewer than 4 employees 
| more than four-fifths of the 100 or over group. Roughly 
ial proportions of proprietorships and corporations are 
nd among firms with 8-19 employees. 
firm size has a comparatively moderate effect upon the 
portion of firms operating as partnerships. This form of 
ranization attains its greatest relative importance in the 
ddle-size classes, accounting for one-fourth to one-fifth 
f all firms with 4 to 50 employees. 
Table 3 shows the number of firms in operation January 1, 
by type of organization and size for selected industry 
as for the business population as a whole. 
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Even in construction and retail trade, where small propo: 
tions of all firms are incorporated, corporations account fo1 
nearly half of all firms with 20 or more employees 

On an overall basis, differences in the distribution of 
firms by type of organization could be expected to follow 
from the industry differences in size composition In manu- 
facturing, for example, where firms tend to be larger than 
average, a higher-than-average proportion of corporations 
would be expected. However, some industry differences in 
the distribution of firms by type of organization are appar- 
ently independent of size. In manufacturing the proportion 
of proprietorships is lower, and of corporations higher than 
average not only for the division as a whole but also within 
each of the size classes. Wholesale trade is similar to manu- 
facturing in this respect but in retail trade and construction 
the opposite situation pre\ ails 

In part this phenomenon may be explained by industry 
variations in the average number of employees per firm 
within the employee-size groups utilized in the tables. <A 
more important reason probably lies in the choice of employ- 
ment as a measure of size. The amount of capital required 
is an important factor apart from employment in deter- 
mining the legal form of organization of a projected business 
enterprise. 
assets it is likely that the industry differences within size 
firms among the types of 

Variation in the degree of 


If size of firm were measured in terms of total 


classes in the distribution of 
organization would be lessened 
risk associated with starting different kinds of new businesses 
may also give rise to some industry differences in the propor- 


tions of corporations within size classes 


Organization for Each Employee-size Class 


Importance of corporations rises with size 
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Business Turnover 


The number of incorporated and unincorporated businesses 
which were newly established, newly acquired by transfer of 
ownership, and sold or liquidated each year from 1945 
through 1954 are shown in table 1; further details by size and 
industry are shown in tables 5 and 6 

Included among the businesses new ly au quired by transfer 
are changes from one type of legal form of organization to 
another as well as reorganizations and purchases of going 
concerns which do not result in a hange in legal form For 
all types of organizations combined the number of firms dis- 
continued or transferred less the number of businesses newly 
acquired by transfer yields the number of business deaths. 
However, it is not possible to derive estimate Ss of the number 
of liquidations within types of organization from table 1 
since separate information on the previous legal form of 
organization of transferred businesses is lacking 

Business births and transfers were at a record level in 1946, 
a year in which the readjustment from the war economy 
resulted in a business population increase of more than 
400,000 firms. Since that year the number of newly ac- 
quired businesses among unincorporated firms has decreased 
steadily, and last year numbered only about half as many as 
in 1946. The number of new corporations, on the other 
hand, after declining through 1949, has increased each year 
thereafter; 1954 was only 18 percent below 1946. The 
difference between the corporate and noncorporate sectors 
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of the business population with respect to business turnove: 
and growth are apparent from table 7 which expresses thes: 
data in terms of the rates per 1,000 firms in operation. 

The difference between the combined rates of new firm 
formation and acquisitions through transfer or reorganization 
each year and the rate at which firms are sold or liquidated 
yield the annual rates of growth among operating concerns 
The corporate business turnover rates are substantially less 
than those for unincorporated business, while greater relatiy 
growth occurred among corporations in each year shown 
except 1945. Growth among corporations was also muc} 
more steady from 1948 on while in the noncorporate sector 
growth was slow in 1949 and moderate losses occurred in 
1953 and 1954. The table also shows that in most years 
transferred firms have accounted for a larger share of all 
newly acquired unincorporated firms than the establishment 
of new firms. 


Entry rates holding size and industry constant 


The different levels of business turnover rates shown for 
corporations and unincorporated business may suggest a 
stability in the corporate sector of the business population 
which is actually not characteristic of this form of organi- 
zation as such. As previous articles on the business popu- 
lation have pointed out, turnover rates vary sharply among 
industries, among size classes, and even among geographical! 


Table 2.—Number of Firms in Operation January | by Industry and Type of Organization 


Thou 


045 +4 } M8 ) he 
All industries 331 350 412 159 483 495 
Mining and quarring 7 7 ‘ y i) ] 
Contract construction 11 12 17 20 23 25 
Manufacturing 77 82 98 108 10% 108 
Durable 27 28 39 
Metals and metal products 19 D, 24 - 
Other durable . s 2 ) 
Nondurable 5 54 4 8 
Food and kindred product 2 2 
Textiles, apparel and leather pr 17 H 28 f 
Printing and publishing iT g 2 3 
Other nondurable 12 l l 8 } s 
Transportation, communication and other public 
utilities 21 21 23 25 >» 2¢ 
Wholesale trade 41 46 58 67 71 7i 
Retail trade 74 79 } 107 115 120 
General merchandise f 
Food and liquor ) 2 13 
Automotive 4 17 * 18 
Filling stations } 3 { 
Fating and drinking places 12 17 
Other retail trade 38 {8 2 62 
Finance, insurance and real estate 69 71 75 81 84 87 
Service industries 30 31 37 42 df 48 
Hotels and other lodging places 4 { F f f 
Personal services & g ) , 
Other service industries 18 ) 3 D 3) 


Source: U. 8. Department 


' Less than 500 firms 


and the Internal Revenue Service. 
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1947 
1952 1945 1946 1948 | 1949 1950 | 1951 | 1952 
Total Pins.“ : ——_ Other 
t hip shij 
526 2,664 2,892 3, 239 2, 550 620 69 3,414 3,501 3,514 3,551 3,595 
9 24 25 26 15 10 I 27 28 28 28 29 
29 149 187 251 214 37 () 290 316 328 350 365 
111 176 182 204 128 70 6 208 214 210 210 21k 
42 76 RO ” 64 29 2 tJ é 
$0) 2 2 I 21 13 $8 $8 37 7 
12 4 48 60 43 lf 6 f (2 f 
69 9 102 108 fA $i ( m 0 
2 27 26 26 14 11 27 28 Ss 28 
2t 27 28 30) 14 15 2 3 28 
$ 24 25 27 18 x oR 2s *) 9 
18 21 22 2 17 7 24 24 24 24 
28 117 130 145 123 17 6 151 154 151 154 15 
75 145 163 185 139 43 4 187 189 192 194 201 
126 1,282 1,379 1,531 1, 239 278 15 1,623 1,668 1,682 1,696 1,711 
6 7 60 62 iM) 12 f au 7 8 
14 378 101 430 574 | 4 472 478 479 i 
18 {) 54 H4 14 1s 69 69 7 
4 152 169 194 165 29 |.. 208 214 217 218 
19 275 291 314 24 67 334 $45 $47 $41 
65 369 405 457 352 RR 483 444 v7 14 
94 234 244 246 132 83 32 242 239 235 23¢ 238 
54 537 583 649 561 82 5 686 693 688 682 651 
7 59 59 59 49 10 ae 6 eters 61 61 61 i 
12 278 291 313 279 33 $2 28 328 327 
36 200 233 277 234 41) -.-| 300 303 299 295 ys 


cs estimates based primarily on data from the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insuran 
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rions. The industrial and size compositions of firms of 
(ferent types of organization differ and hence variation in 
gross rates shown in the table may illustrate little more 
in various weightings of the same basic rates rather than 
inherent differences between corporate and noncorporate 
ms independent of these and possibly other factors. 


lable 3.—Number of Firms in Operation January 1, 1947, by 
Selected Industry Divisions, Size of Firm and Type of Organi- 
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Examination of entry rates by the three-way classification 
of size, industry and type of organization could be expected 
to indicate the separate effects of differences in each of these 
factors upon entry rates Unfortunately present data are 
not completely adequate for this approach to the problem 
Information on new businesses cross-classified by type of 


Table 5.—Percent Distributions of New and Transferred Businesses 
within Types of Organization by Size of Firm for Selected Indus- 
try Divisions, 1954 


zation 
nd 
yt I'r 
| tr ‘ P 
ss 5 Cor Proprie Partne n Industry divisions and Percent Percent | 
porate t p hiy employee-size classes 
‘ ® EE . Corpo ( w 
ndustries 3, 651 412 2, 550 620 69 Tot : cory [ot x 
2, OSS ag 2, 137 $12 t — r 
isp) 43 268 107 
208 107 113 tit 
All industries 2 100 100 ' 12, 10 (x 10K 
I 4] 113 33 0 $ 87 ( A a 4 . ‘ 
4 7 v 27 2 4-7 uv 24 $2 10 2 ‘ 2 
A 9 2 f &-19 3 11 . +4 22 i 
0-499 H) 2 3 49 ! 4 i 2 ! ) 
00-4 3 3 ‘or more (i 2 t l 2 
OOO or re 3 3 
Contract construction 1K 1M = 1K 1m 1K 2 
yntract construction 268 17 214 37 0-3 SS 49 S 63 27 72 
Is] l 160 20 1-7 13 29 lv 2t 2s 18 2 
13 5 j 7 8-19 3 2 1 25 ; 40 
20 5 17 7 20 or more l r) ; 20 
r more 1f 6 ; 
Manufacturing 100 100 . 2s 100 1o 1 
Manufacturing 302 98 128 70 6 0-3 68 it ) 4° 2 ou l 
123 s 3 $ 41-7 1s 27 ] 4} 20) 21 19 37 
4u 15 1y 14 8-19 ; s 1s 5 Is 27 13 ; 
s f 25 17 20 or more § 12 tis 17 32 s ( 
r more 74 51 Ss 12 
Wholesale trade 100 100 1M 20 100 1x 100 w) 
W holesale trade 243 58 139 43 4 O-3 ‘ &7 67 v4 w tit +4 79 t 
153 14 112 25 4-7 paewene +] 25 4 is $1] 13 ») 
4 l 14 17 s a 3 6 1 Os ll 24 ft 4 
~ 31 17 8 6 20 or more.. ] 2 At § ll 2 tne 
r more 18 2 2 4 
Retail trade — 100 100 10K i 100 100 100 i 
Retail trade 1, 627 96 1, 239 278 15 0-3 9! 52 43 | SS l Om l 
1, 257 13 1,050 187 4-7 7 s § 2t i) 33 ~ if 
223 31 134 ~ s-19 2 14 l 45 3 23 2 i 
. 109 32 45 27 0 or mor ] t t l 12 ( 
r more 39 18 10 y 
Less than 0.5 percent 
n 500 f 2 Includes industries not shown separately 
] nd s parately ; : 3: ‘ = ca : ; . 
I Ss Depart t f Commerce, Olfice of Business Economics estimates based woure t 8. De parm BS 6s Wennenenen, Oona Business Eoonomia 
yn data from t sureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance and the Internal 
Peery ict 
Table 4.—Percent Distribution of Firms in Operation January 1, 1947, Within Industry Divisions, 
Types of Organization, and Employee-Size Classes 
lype of organization iyy Vhs 
Ail types All tyy™ 
Corporat , “% Ayngy Other ( [x ‘ I oO , 
ip ship S$ b 
Witt “ 
t 100 8 17.0 1.9 10 LOK 1K 1x 
100. 0 23.4 14.4 20.9 2 } t I 
1). 0 ; 13.7 2 7a 4 S. 4 t 
factur 100.0 2 42 23.2 2 8.3 s 8.8 
tatilor i ther public utilities 100.0 ‘ 72.9 5 +.¢ { 4.5 2 s 
e trade 100. 0 3.7 7 17.6 1.6 6. ‘ ) 
LOW. ¢ ) 7¢ 17. 1 4 44.1 2 4st “4 21. 2 
100. 0 23.4 4 25. 7 9.9 8.8 8. 2 2 134 1.4 
¢ 100. 0 5 4 81.8 12.0 8 18.8 ”~ l x 
W ize ses W ’ ati 
1aSSC9: 100. 0 13 69.8 17.0 1.9 100.0 7 1). { ion. 0 100 
100. 0 3.7 79.6 15. 3 1.3 73. 5 24 83.8 i. 4 2.4 
100. 0 19. 4 5 22. 3 2.4 13.1 22. ¢ 10.5 17.3 17.0 
100.0 $5. 9 38.0 22.2 4.8 8.2 25.9 44 10.7 lt 
100. 0 y 227 21.4 5 3.2 i 1.U ‘4 , 
100.0 6. 13.0 16.3 0 1.1 6.1 2 i 25 
100. 0 82. ¢ 3.1 10.7 1.6 1.0 7 6 1.8 
I I Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Ollice of Business Eco 
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organization, industry and size is not available prior to the 
third quarter of 1950; the only comparable data for all busi- 
nesses in existence pertain to January 1, 1947—a difference 
Furthermore, the latter 


? 


in time of more than three years 
estimates are subject to large sampling errors for some of the 
more sparsely populated cells of the three-way classification; 
within size-by-industry classi! 
firms by type of organization depends upor 
ployers too small to yield precise estimates within each cell 

Nevertheless, a study based upon present data does reveal 
significant variation in entry rates by indust | by 


distribution ot 


it em 


eaAtiIoOnNS§ the 


sample S 


The effect of type of organization upon entry rate is less 
clear when th » analysis is based o1 il] observations: howevel 
within the two industry divisiol Ss Vv t} lare SI imbe ot 


firms retail trade and the service industries Y 


partnership rate ana both 


for corporations exceeded the } 


entry rate 


these types of organization tended to have much higher entry 
rates than proprietorships In the absence of data on the 
relative changes in the number of firms in each legal form of 
organization, adjusted for size and industry, it is not possible 
to establish the extent to which these differentials in entry 
rates, also so adjusted, are associated with differentials in 


growth rates or in discontinuance rates 


Table 6.—Number of Firms in Operation 1953-55 and Number of 
New, Discontinued and Transferred Businesses 1953-54 by Major 


Industry Divisions 


Firms in operation 


January 1, 1953 4 8 ‘ 
July 1, 1953 1, 2 . 
January !, 1954. 1,18 . 
July 1, 1954 4, 10% Pe 
January 1, 1955! 4 18 
New businesses 
January-June 1953 ) 
July-December 1953 { 
January-June 1954 189 
July-December 1954! 
Discontinued businesses 
January-June 1953 
July—December 1953 
January-June 1954 
July-December 1054 
Transferred businesses 
nuarv-June 1953 
July-December 1953 
January-June 1954 ~ 
July-December 1954 
Addendum 
Corporate new businesses 
1951 
1952 
January-June 1953 
July-December 1953 
January-June 19054 
July-December 1954 
Corporate transferred busi- 
nesses 
V5] 
1952 
January-June 1953 { 2.8 a) ) 
July-December 1953 ¢ 9.9 ‘ 
January-June 1954 27 } 6 ) 
July-December 1954! ) 4 
1 Based on incomplete data 
Source: U. 8. Department of Cor roe e of Busing I es based 
4 ~ 


primarily on data from the Bureau 


Technical Notes 






























The statistics pr in this article are estimated within the framework of the regu 
fice of Busine ics series on the business populat | t Janu 
1954 SURVE F ¢ t Bs s. The nuanber of sole pro t hips, partnerships 
corporations in operation January 1, 1947 were derived prima fro Internal Revert 
Se! data as outlined in the technical notes to the January 1954 a 
The May 1954 SuRVEY presented the number of operat ] es t iplovec 
1 by industry for all type f organization combined a } 1a 1 ¢ h year 1 
t I 440 11951 Ihe 1947 distribution shown here of fir l gal t 
lustry divisions and e classes depends upon Bu O 1 Surviv 
ples of employe filing social security tax ret f ] rs of 1 
j 4S 
ber of corporatior yperation January 1, 1945 t l J lary 1, 1952 w 
i from IRS data by the same methods used to establ tl 4 t ite benchma 
I tes ¢ rporate business turnover were used to carry t total 1 t porat 
peration forward from January 1952 to January 1, 19 I 1 that 
tempt made to co p ywned or controlled t 
A idd I t the finance, insu 1 
it ‘ I should be noted Under busine population def t 1 ern 
t | ] t bu lof tior luce p , } 
i place of busing levoted to the bu i. In 
tions i ywwned and the of re 
ill a tn t house eal estate. In othe etu 
ict a le transaction which is accomplished it I it ber 
lem e In 1947, 150,000 tax returns were subn | RS ns cl 
fied in finance, insurance and real estate d | Che t i bet 
t! figure and the OBE est ite of 75,000 corporations in opera inuary | 47 tt 
utable to the above factor rather than to business turnover 
Comparison with external data 
Relative movements in the series on new and transferred tior how n tabl 
e in substantial agreement with those shown by the incor ed 
Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. (published monthly on page 5 VE How er 
primarily to the inclusion in the incorporations series of I u 
above, the level of the Dun and Bradstreet series for the t 4 avera 
ibout 45 percent higher than the combined OBE corporate nm i transferred busine 
Less important differences from the Dun and Bradstreet seric fr tl in wl 
] yn Of a projected corporation Was not completed and tl hart though issu 
never exercised Also of minor importance the exclu I Ire and the 
es from business population statist 
Comparison with Census data 
The 1947 Census of Manufactures and the 1948 Census of Busin ontain informatic 
establishments by legal form of organization Within each ind t the | rtion of ¢ 
lishments controlled by corporations as shown by the Cer eds tl rate 
centage determined from the estimates of business firms pre t here However, tl! 
is fairly close agreement between the arrangement of the industr fror ht Yi 
percentag the two sets of data 
rhe ex lt lies in the difference betw 
the tw t 1 of the Census counts eac! i ely 
bu the r hand, counts each fir e even though it 1 
( t mor r¢ i hment; furthermors nt latter statistics, a f 
engag xample, would not be included j | m 
fa x vity of the firm as a whol In 194 inufacturing estab! 
I I Census unless there was at | t no cut 
f loved in busin popu I ft 
( ind d would tend tor se the cor] rm 
( ition on establishments above the cory if 





Fable 7.—Business Turnover Rates per 1,000 Firms in Operation 
January | 


r rate 
( CO N 
( ( Nor I ! ‘ 
; 1) 
I I ( 
{ 4 ~ is 9 2 % 
1/ { ‘ on 9 O58 . 
j l 104 63 ‘ 
22 | 
{X - ) f ef ) 
| 6 8 ) _ ( Si ’ s 
q RQ 112 77 - ’ { 
| 7 2 413 100 169 ss 
é SS 74 4 44 QR 1¢ ‘ 
) 8 72 8 - (| )] 16 7 
54 ; 74 8 f 79 l 
1. | jua I flere etween the f YS 
ferred liscontinue 
2. 4 ified by legal for uf te he transit 
B. Cl fied by le ] fo hefore the transf 
eource l S Dey rtment of ¢ Of! t 
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to 1935 it I ailable; it also provides a description of eac 

1 or revised ce publication of the 

indicating where historical data and a descriptive note may be found. 
bers and dollar values refer to adjustment of monthly 


That volume (price $1.50 
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ntains 0 
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1953 Supplement are indicated by an asterisk 


are a continuation of the data published in Business Statistics, the 1! 
ly data for the 


vears 


1 series and references to sources of 


and a dagger 


The terms “‘unadjuste: 


figures for seasonal variation. 


1949 to 1952 


+ 39 
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ox? 1954 1955 
ess otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
escriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Febri | | R ‘ , T) Fel 
pplement to the Survey . Marc} Apr Ma J July 4 , : Octob i : oi 1 M 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 
NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT 
| 
‘ 7 
lo] 208, 9 299. 6 | 208 8 
| | 
lo 1M. 4 " N72 s 
\\ lo 04. ft 4.4 195. ¢ 7 
IT 10 lt 4 61 6l.f ; 
Milita ty 7 ) Q ¢ ) 
er 23.7 23. 8 24. 4 24.7 
, ® 7 11. l 
I ic il 49.4 419.0 18 48 
25.6 25.9 25.9 or 
Far 4. ( 12.2 11. ¢ 11.0 
R 0 % 9 10.9 10.9 
il ud t 
bil. of dol 44.1 1.9 ) 
Cor] al lo 4.5 4.5 $4.2 
( t oO 7.0 17.0 A& 
( t r 7.6 17.5 17.4 
I r t i 4 4 3 J 
Ny, »1 ,9 , 9 
I ) s (o.0 3 6 $62 
lo 40 233 1 234.8 237.7 
10 28.0 QRS 28.9 2 
Nor ac 118.8 120.0 121 122 
i 83. ¢ 84.3 84.8 85.7 
I +4 45.6 45.3 44 
6.0 27.0 3 oY 
luce 22.7 22.4 21.8 21.7 
( &. $5 $8 $ 
ore ic l 1.0 8 
if 51.9 78 7h § 74 
| le | 55 O 1.3 47.9 $5 
Nat 45.9 44.7 4? 4( 
ve and i 26.9 27.0 27.7 28. 2 
i 1¢ 5. I O85. 7 286. 2 280 
r ri i ic 28 $2.9 ? 29 45 
Vispe 252.3 on2 9 253. 2 255. 9 
I ‘ 21.8 1.7 18.4 3.2 
PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCE 
y 
r ck 285. ( IE5. ( "84.4 JR, 2 one 285. 7 2s 4 we f on 7 ou j 20 4 202 4 
\¢ 104. 7 4 104.3 15. ( y 195. 7 19. 105. 4 196. 1 ys 78 "9 ”) 
( ( 4. 84.2 a2 9 84.2 a4.0 83.4 R29 7 R92 4 29 9 a4 ¢ R44 x 9 x x 
r ( 1.8 > () 5D | 2 $1 2.8 52.9 52.9 ; 
n 24.4 0 2 2 25 25.4 25.8 y.. ’ 2t 2 ‘ 26.4 
(i 4 3 ; 3 33.5 4.2 34.2 < ; $. 2 12 $4 
} 6. ¢ 6.6 r ‘ 6.6 6.f ( ‘ 6. ¢ ‘ ‘ 
4. ¢ is. ¥ $8. 2 40.4 49.2 417.9 3.2 25.5 is is. S 4 iv ¥ 
I d é ) 23.9 24 24. ( 24.1 24. 2 24.3 24.4 2 if 26. 2 24 t 
rT 15.0 15.8 15.9 15.8 15.8 15 15 lt { it ‘ 
nee 
1. of dol 1.8 17 1f +. f 41.7 } 4.7 1 i 4 
268, 2 a & % 9.7 271 270). ¢ 270), 2 2 4 ¢ 27¢ 2 276. 3 
‘ tional income and product have been revised back to 1939 (annual data, to 1929); quarterly y estimates of personal income, back to 
onthly rev I May 1953 appear in the 1954 issue of the National Income Supplement For quarterly data prior to 2d quarter 19 ee pp. 8 and 9 of the July 1954 SURVEY 
*Inclu nventor lation adjustment, ? Government sales are not deducted. § Persona] saving is excess of disposable incon r personal consumption expenditures shown 
3 I I I I 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and — = 1954 ) l 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical ae | { | ihe. Fame. ecen abr: 
Supplement to the Survey ;, he | March | April May | Jun July | August | — | octobe | as - “ | :; ry | Mar 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 
saa oar | —— yt 
NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT | 
EXPENDITURES | | 
| | 
Unadjusted quarterly totals:t | | 
All industries t 6, 932 6, 64 6, OSS t 
Manufacturing 28 2 64 2 OF 9 
Durable-goods industries 1 7 , 
Nondurable-goods industrie S | ( 1, 438 l l 
Mining 251 251 244 
Railroads O4F ee 180] 
Transportation, other than rail 3790] 
Public utilitic 1 1. ( | | 
Commercial and other 2.4 23 2,11 2 
Seasonally adjusted quarterly total 
All industries 6. 9 26. 84 26. IS] : 
Manufacturing | 10. 98 | 
Mining ( i} 
Railroads ; » a 
Transportation, other than rail 14 1 l 
Publie utilitie { 4.12 { | 
Commercial and other - | 8. 42 s | ‘ 
FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS? 
Cash receipts from farming, inelu 
payments, total 2, 481 ’ ( 2.8 
Farm marketings and CCC loar tot , y 2, 469 ~ 497 2 
Crop } /2 1,1 s( 2 ( 1,4 2 
Livestock and products, total ; 1, 398 4 l 1,1 
Dairy product 4 , . 9 
Meat animal ~ ) 83 ss 2 
Poultry and eggs \ 252 y TS 20s 2 2 2 
Indexes of cash receipts from market Co 
loans, unadjusted 
All commodities M 17 ya 4 ‘ Z 
Crop: } 62 1s 5s 5 2 
Livestock and products s st ) 14 i 
Indexes of volume of farm marketir 
All commoditic 19 l $2 1s 2 299 1H 
Crops f { 2 2 19 18 
Livestock and product s ! ) 193 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Federal Reserve Inder of Phi 
Unadjusted, combined indext “ { { l 12 2% 134 13 12s 
Manufactures ] 8 198 12 12 12 132 132 9 ; 
Durable manufactures { 14 | l 132 l 4) 143 { 
Primary metals 1] . s 109 4 LO It 112 11s 11 9 
Steel 109 rT 07 10 112 122 ‘ 
Primary nonferrous metals { { 19 42 139 | 142 158 
Metal fabricating (incl. ordnanec l l re 47 ~ 144 14 150 l 
Fabricated metal products 1 ? 129 11¢ 124 124 | 2¢ 12 r 12 24 
Machinery 1 l { g 2K 138 14 150 15 14¢ 1s 2 
Nonelectrical machinery ] 134 y 118 12 12 121 12 2 ) 
Electrical machinery i 17 1¢ 145 17 1K9 207 20} rj 
Transportation equipment 83 8 17 ] lf l 15 179 l 2 2 
Autos 5 2 { 14 2 123 ~ 7 144 17 
Trucks i l 101 OF 78 } 74 78 i) s 
Aircraft and parts 189 45 { 479 472 469 41 170 464 17 { { i 
Instruments and related product 147 { { 138 rj 1 132 13 138 14 14 
Furniture and fixtures l l IS 100 9 107 11] 113 112 112 ) 
Lumber and products 12 115 | 102 12 134 12 l 8 2 
Stone, clay, and glass product l 128 : I 13] 128 134 " 130 137 134 9 
Miscellaneous manufactures | 1 1 127 121 130 , 140 139 13 9 
Nondurable manufactures ] 11 114 114 1! li 117 119 123 120) l } 2 
Food and beverage manufacture 1 M Qs 8 l 109 109 11] 120 17 110 1 ys 
Food manufactures ys ws 106 10 117 124 118 13 10 2 2 
Meat products 1 ] | 108 102 10s 120 ]27 135 Lat s 124 
Bakery products ? ) ) OF ys 19 Qs ys gy YS r OR 4 ) 
Beverages i 8 } 1] 124 18 108 T 110 97 RS R4 
Alcoholic beverages RE ) 108 114 ot QR 107 oy R4 s 
Tobacco manufactures d ¢ 108 114 2 111 109 111 103 8 
Textile-mill products_- lo F 4 } . 97 ’ 103 102 ry { 2 
Cotton and synthetic fabrics ! r 101 l 19 9 O68 N 101 1K 109 110 r 104 114 1 
Wool textiles ae fl BR ( GS 74 67 69 69 7 2 
Apparel and allied products lo 115 LiF . 103 99 1 110 101 106 107 99 1] 1] 
Leather and products lo 102 10¢ 4 89 94 87 101 4 Ys 94 4 1 112 
Paper and allied products 1 I l 134 136 137 137 146 140 1249 140 14 
Pulp and paper lo 132 | 132 13¢ 134 13 140) 139 12 } 
Printing and publishing 1o 118 12] 12 12] 119 116 122 125 125 12 g 12 
Chemicals and allied product l 15 15 { j 144 13 144 149 ° ay 156 ris 7 f 
Industrial chemicals i ti 150 0 152 { 1h) 15 r 160 16 r 166] 
Petroleum and coal products lo 121 12 12 124 22 124 127 126 129 r 129 9 ‘ 
Petroleum refining - - - l 129 28 | 131 130 131 133 132 136 r 140] 19 144 
Rubber products. - 1 114 118 l 118 121 SS 04 118 132 124 r12 j 14] 
Minerals aie seaniaals d 1] } 109 112 ] 1] 111 111 112 114 114 119 
Coal _ d 68 f g 62 ; - 68 7 - - : 
Crude oil and natural gas i 135 137 134 13 133 130 129 130 13 142 14 
Metal mining -_-_- i "4 73 } 108 r 12 108 100 QS 92 79 r 79 r 
Stone and earth minerals d 113 114 119 125 127 130 130 129 129 126 2 
oe P Preliminary. aX. E tin at | base 1 on at ticipated capit il expenditures of t or the 2d quarter of 1955 appear on p. 8 of the Marc! SuURVE 
+ Revisions for 1952 for new plant and equi; nt appear on p. If the March 1954 SURVEY } appear on p. 8 of the March 1955 SurRvEY. Revisi 1952 and 1953 fo 
income and marketings are on p. 24 of the January 1955 SURVEY: for 1951. or p. 24 of t April ] 
Revised series. For a detailed description of the revision and mor thly and annual data beginning 1947, see the December 1953 issue of the FEDERAL RESERVE Bt LLETIN. 








descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 








1955 


less otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
Febru- 


Supplement to the Survey ry l May 


Marct Apr 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION—Continued 


l Reserve Indez Phys Ve me S Cor 


1, ¢ I 1947-49=100 125 123 123 12 
factures lo 126 12 12 1 2¢ 
hy} t do 139 13 134 13t 
Primary t do 109 193 103 
Metal f ¢ lo 15 147 147 
Dis tanhcaa be’ do 123 120 119 
M | do 141 138 138 ] 
N ‘ | af 12 12 124 
} ; lo 163 lf 163 ] 
t 179 173 174 178 
I r t t ) 147 144 139 te 
| ¢ ‘ ac 1 104 103 02 
I Ti 11s If 114 { 
‘ F 1 ] 130 128 
Nf ] l 130 12 12s 
le d 114 114 115 
und he ac 10 106 107 
nN 1 Qs 103 103 Os 
Text r dc { ’] ) 
Appar 1 de 10 108 ) 
I t ? 4 13 4 } 
I 1 131 13 137 
119 120 ( 
( 4t 14¢ 14¢ 14s 
| 12 122 124 
Lit 113 ] ) 
113 112 1 11 
Os th. » ‘ 
135 137 34 
‘ 101 OF 7s /] 


CONSUMER DURABLES OUTPUT 


ota 1947-4 m 117 1] 11 
un 127 1 3 131 1 2¢ 
i 138 1 18 1 4¢ 
1 ( 119 I 1 
| r ra] a 103 17 ) 
} 170 8 17 
y a ( ) g ) 
t ° do l 111 Lif 
! r do 121 1 1 2¢ 
do 134 | 139 { 
7 } } o Lit 10u 115 ] 
I ¢ iT Ts) 99 ay 97 “" 
Ay y lo 110 104 112 f 
" ) 142 175 19¢ 
r in Ot G4 93 3 
| 
BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$ 
turing and trad totalt bil. of dol__| 46.7 17.1 47.6 16.9 
t oO a. 6 24. 1 24.4 24 
l lo 1] 11.4 1] 
do 12 12.7 2. { 2 
1 ¢ do ) 1] ,/ . 
al Y ts do 2.9 2.9 2.8 2. 
1 il ent do f 6 6§. 2 f 
trade, t ] do 14.0 13. 9 14.2 14. | 
rable-goo do 7 4.9 1.9 1.7 
bh] Y, in 9,2 9.0 9.4 Q 


fact and t book value, end 
} + t of dol 80. 4 80.1 79.5 79.4 
facturing, totalf ce 46.1 45.8 45.2 44.8 
ible-go I t do 26. 2 25.9 25.3 24.9 
do 19.9 19.9 19.8 19.9 
‘ totalt do 11.9 11.8 11. ¢ 11.8 
) shle-gor S do rg 58 57 9 
urable-goor tal hments... do 6.0 6.0 5.9 6.0 
si] trade, totalt do 22. 4 22. 6 22. 7 22. 8 
rable-goods st do 10. 6 10.5 10. 4 10. 6 
lurable-goo t — do 11.8 12.1 12.3 2 
‘ P| I y See note irked “t’’ on p. 8-2 
. W seri C the Hoard of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, For d 
1es 
§The term “busi here includes only manufacturing and trade. Business inventories 
r anufacturing ar ow! np.s 4: those for retail and wholesak trade, on pp. 5-9 ar 
t Re ed se Eff with the December 1953 SURVEY, the data reflect adjustments 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 


GENERAL 


MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES 
AND ORDERS 


Sales:t 
Value (unadjusted), total ] 
Durable-goods industries ..do 


Nondurable-goods industri 
Value (adjusted), total 


Durable-goods industries, total 
Primary metal-_-- 
Fabricated metal products 
Electrica] machinery and equipr 
Machinery, except electrical 
Motor vehicles and equipment 


Transportation equipment, n 
Furniture and fixtures 

Lumber products, except furn 
Stone, clay, and glass product 
Professional and scientific ins 
Other industries, including ordnar 


tire 


try ‘ 


Nondurable-goods industries, total 
Food and kindred products. 
Beverages 
Tobaceo manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and related products 


Leather and leather product 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products 


Inventories, end of month:t 
Book value (unadjusted), total 
Durable-goods industries 
Nondurable-goods industries 
By stages of fabrication: 

Purchased materials 
Goods in process__.... 
Finished goods. 


Book value (adjusted), total_- 


Durable-goods industries, total 
Primary metal E 
Fabricated metal products 
Electrical machinery and equipr 
Machinery, except electrical 
Motor vehicles and equipment 
Transportation equipment, n. « 
Furniture and fixtures 
Lumber products, except furniture 
Stone, clay, and glass products 
Professional and scientific instrume 
Other industries, including ordr 


Nondurable-goods industries, total 


Food and kindred products-- 
Beverages 

Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products 
Apparel and related products 


Leather and leather products 
Paper and allied products 
Printing and publishing 
Chemicals and allied products_. 
Petroleum and coal products 
Rubber products 


New orders, net:t 
Unadjusted, total - are 
Durable-goods industries : 0 
Nondurable-goods industries 


Adjusted, total do 
Durable-goods industries, total d 
Primary metal_. 
Fabricated metal products 
Electrical machinery and equipment 
Machinery, except electrical 
Transportation equipment, including motor 
vehicles and parts f 
Other industries, including ordnance 1 
Nondurable-goods industries, total 
Industries with unfilled orders ¢ 
Industries without unfilled orders] do 
t Revised, t Revised series. See correspondir 


tRevised data beginning December 19 
? Includes textiles, leather, paper, and i 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical , | oe eee 
Supplement to the Survey Mar \ M Ju July August hor | October 
FINANCE 
BANKING 
Acceptances and commercial pa t 
Bankers’ acceptances 4 R f RQ RQ f r 
Commercial paper : 64 } ‘ 794 S03 
Agricultural loans and discount t 
cies supervised by the Farm Credit A 
Potal 2, 368 2, 381 
Farm mortgage loans, total 8 1, 257 1, 275 
- Federal land banks 1, 24: 261 
Land Bank Commissioner ' 14 
Le ins to cooperatives ; 4 14 25 , 
Other loans and discounts 17 ‘ 772 808 82 814 767 
Bank debits, total (345 centers) t t )& 154. S48 ! 44 149 SOR 
New York Citv_- ¢ ; } 64, O65 4l AR 31 5H. 744 
6 other centers" bt } } 33, TBE 31, Sot H2e 0, 922 
Federal Reserve benks, condition, end t 
Assets, total j . 4 759 49 4/ 49.174 49 778 
Reserve bank credit ontstandir t SS ) . . 25, 25, 183 24, HF 25, 18 
Discounts and advance ' { 37 s4 2() 132 
United States Government rit t f 24,5 37 24, d2 24, 02 24 7 
Gold certificate reserves . 239 = 21, 221 21,117, 21, 129 
Liabilities, total 704 ) 49, 74 49,174 19, 778 
leposits, total { 7 ~ { : ROR 1), 454 19. &i HA). 264 
Memb r-bank reserve balance 4 s ot 1 O11 18, 702 18 ] 18, 67¢ 
Excess reserves (estimated ! As f 19 939 744 QA2 
Federal Reserve notes in circulatior 1 187 25, 544 2 SS 25, 567 25, Sif 25, 601 
t T { { 15.8 16.1 46. 5 46. 4 


Reserve ratio 
Federal Reserve weekly reporting 1 
condition, Wednesday nearest end 
Deposits 
Demand, adjusted I 1 i F 4 108 3 93 53. 319 54, 949 54. 066 RR ns 
Demand, except interbank 








Individuals, partnerships, and I 
pA 824 8 O64 54,715, 55,360 54,746) 55, 884 
States and political subdivisior 8 1 . 1,418 4,329 3; 939 THe 
United States Government 194 R38 2 Of 4 ORS ¢ ) 247 
Time, except interbank, tet . f { 19, 35 19, 637 19, 808 19, 887 19, 91 
Individuals, partnershiy ur 
R (4 8 304 % 7 { g 
States and political subdivisior . ‘ 146 Is 1. 257 ) 
Interbank (demand and time ‘ a { 870 13, 40¢ 13.77 ” 
Investments, total 4 8. 738 { 41, 30 41, 945 $12, 492 14, 237 44,194 
’. S. Government obligations, direct rar 
teed, total__- ; . ( 33, 724 4, 221 RHQ HOF 
Bills . 2. 428 619 4 5 RHR 
Certificates 1f 2, 684 2 777 2, 754 2 559 9 { 
Bonds and guaranteed obligatior ae s d ( 21, 654 21, 742 3, 5S 23. 654 
Notes | | . : a 4 t a! 6, 674 6, OS 6. 6453 6. 67 
Other securities . KAS . R { R 29] &, 271 & 375 & 498 
Loans (adjusted), total ! . ‘, 44 . { 38, 950 s { OO7 & 49 
Commercial, industrial, and acrieuitur 1 re ~ 21, 599 21, 884 91. 524 1) TAR 9] 5 
To brokers and dealers in securitie s 14 { 2, 379 2, 0 2 298 9 40 
Other loans for purchasing or carrvir rit 
I in] s s4 S4 U9 s W4 4 
Real-estate loans... 178 f 6, 671 . S31 6. 902 
Other loans ’ : 7, 73 7,772| 7, 787 7,866} 7, 893 
Money and interest rates:§ 
Bank rates on business loar 
In 19 cities r t 3 60 Bf 
New York City 3. 34 24 
7 other northern and eastern citie $ f 57 
. 11 southern and western citir { 8 } OF 
Discount rate (N. Y. F. R. Rank ] fi ] ] 1) F 1. 50 1. 50 
Federal intermediate credit bank , / 2S 2 OR 2 (4 2 ) 2 ©) 
Federal land bank loans i { { { 4.17 4.17 4.17 $17 
Open market rates, New York City 
Acceptances, prime, bankers’ % ! 5 2 za 1.2 6 
Commercial paper, prime, 4-6 mont ‘ { 1. 33 131 
Call loans, renewal (N.Y. 8S. I Th) x 
Time loans, 90 days NN; 1.8. I 1 ss 2. ss 2 8 2 RS 2. 88 2 88 
Yield on U.S. Govt. securities 
: : : R92 1. 007 


3-month bills 1 { 
3-5 year taxable issues 1 2 1.79 1. 6Y 1. 74 1. 80 





Savings deposits, balance to credit of de r 
New York State savings banks 1, 5 i i i 1,914 14, 94 14, 993 15, 112 
U.S. postal savings : 2, 27 2, 251 oy oot 2, 209 «, 1SY 

CONSUMER CREDIT (Short- and Intermediate- 

term 

Total outstanding, end of month ¢ 5 . . 28, 372 S, bt 8, 72 28, 736 28, S5t 

Installment credit, total ¢ . . { ) . ? 7 91 849 1 OO] 1 93 
Automobile paper } } ' s 298 10, 349 10, 3 
Other consumer-goods paper 8 i4 i 167 328 5, 204 287 
Repair and modernization loa ¢ t 1, 634 63 1, 637 1, 642 1, 642 
Personal loans 1,454 4, 48 4,547 4, 58 1 616 +’ 641 
By type of holder 

Financial institutions, total . . & 24 8. 33 g AB 12 R9 18. 731 18 
Commercial banks . . t . 8, 729 8, 783 8,7 8, 73 8, OSS 
Sales-finance companies s 4 44 6, O6F 6, 189 f t 6, 29 
Credit unions 7 , ] s > ' 
Other 1 2,4 2, 488 2 49 2 494 2 5 


Retail outlets, total ce | 
Department stores : . : 3, 170 Is 
Furniture stores : 
Automobile dealers 2 20 1 21 


Other. _- 1o s j rE 42 )28 y29 
* Revised. ® Prelimir 
® Revised to cover 11 dealers 
tRevised series. Bank debits | I it l t debits to demand deposits; data f 143 
o' Includes Boston, Philadelphia, ¢ etroit I ‘ . 
} Revised beginning 1952 to expa . h I for Ja Ma 52 w 
© Net loans less loans to banks 

I for 4 t RVE Data be ing 1953 have recently 


§ For bond yields see p. S-20 Re 1952 
mation; unpublished revisions (for Jai embe 
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descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical | ,,.) ru- Q, 
Supplement to the Survey a March April May June July August 
FINANCE—Continued 
CONSUMER CREDIT (Short- and Intermediate- 
term Continued 
' — tinued 
mil. of dol 6. 558 6, 452 6. 669 6. RRS 6, 949 6. 876 6.83 
do 9.150 2,18 2.313 2, 334 2, 303 2,312 
( do 68 2, 564 3 2, 7Rt 2,819 2,773 2, 734 
do 74 1, 738 1, 78 1, 796 1, 800 1, 789 
} do ] 2. 15 2 18 ; 2, 334 2, 303 2, 312 
I do 2, 682 2, 564 2,7 2, TRE 2, 819 2, 773 2, 734 
do 1, 743 1, 738 l 1. 786 1.796 1 800 1 789 
7 + 
; 
| d VF 2, 38 2, 40 2, 397 2, 703 2, 549 2, 477 
4 do SUY 1, 020 l Se) 1, 047 1, 244 1, 163 1,114 
Or r do 510 74 f HOT 659 22 (07 
4 ck 637 7st 747 74 800 7H4 Tt 
Rey a 210 2 y 4 2, 33 2, 473 2,417 2, 425 
Aut I d 57 l 1, ( as 1, O78 1, 033 1,0 
Or? , a } 4 oh 62 661 641 
4 i 4 751 f 699 733 23 72 
o teen 
Fxte t 7 2, 294 2, 358 2, 32 2, 49 2,4 2, 409 
4 mot d 159 957 4 Qs4 1,114 1, 06 1,0 
Or r | 636 601 644 Hi 649 Ob 615 
All other 72 r 7 7 732 729 761 
Repaid. t 1 2, 377 2, 4h 2, 358 2, 392 2, 413 ), 364 2, 480 
Aut I l 1, 041 1,053 1, ( 1, O5€ 1, OOF 1, 067 
Other ner lo 644 OSS f ) HOS 658 667 
4 } ) 692 715 704 724 699 690 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
re 3: § 
int if dol 6. 425 13.013 39 11, 347 3 148 1,8 
Recs ao 444 11, 434 2 . 44 2, 82 911 
( do 4! 44 14 1 1 is 
I xes do 5, dit 11, 866 ), Be { 10, 123 2.059 SOM 
\f 1 do R59 954 Rt 8 R34 700 R20 
4] her do 159 149 ] 17 54/ 254 119 
’ do 4 5, 555 206 203 7, 308 4, 827 6, 731 
_ do 588 350) 244 1, 7¢ 213 332 
etera } efits do 340 28 $52 7¢ 336 $34 
na do 3, SAS 3, 830 3, 64 3, 374 4, tit 3, 061 3, 370 
ther ey do 423 797 872 1, 229 UI 1,217 2, OY. 
ht ! tions 
bt th, total do 270, 23 271 2 17 271, 2 2 Ys4 274, 955 2 
hy do "7, 823 278, 8 9 Os) 268, § } 26s, OS] 7? 693 2 
} do 226), 821 297, ROE 220, 913 226, 6S] 226, 528 230, 214 
do 41, 002 $1, 049 41, 3t 42, 229 42, 152 2, 479 
‘ I do 2, 412 2, 192 2 2,35) 2, 303 2, 262 
: U. S. Government, end 
month _ mil. of dol 77 77 s s 81 21 27 
S gs t 
Ar t ! do 57, 960 58, 050 8, 10E 8,159 8, 189 8, 129 8, 200 
eS, SET } | do 515 602 511 14 nn. s 5At 
Reder do AHO »s See 628 693 FOH2 
\ ‘ r ept t of dol 39. 313 9. 602 
Lo V ¢ re lo 19, 877 18, 489 
r lo 7, 370 fi, 389 
I i} io 2, 858 2,814 
I e do 7. OR7 7 Of, 
4 t t 1 1, 842 1, 57¢ 
P : +; lo » HOF 3, 369 
U.s.G Ti 2. 969 2.9] 
O r tment iT 3, 42 139 
La ruct l ent dk 8, O35 8, 077 
4 do 2, 312 
tot do sh 
| le ] 052 
Othe do 4 4, 033 
t ‘ do 4K 
G er t I 2 44, OS 
LIFE INSURANCE 
I ( kc 70. 248 74. 637 s } s 29 RO, G52 81.473 8 2] 
l. of dol 14, 928 45, O51 4 s 15, 323 $5, 444 45, 591 
( 1 781 1 661 d¢ ) ; 1343 4, 189 
) 1, 407 1, 446 is s 1, 641 1, 737 
I 0 2, 567 12,643 y 4 2 ; 2. 814 2. SOS 
R ) 4,612 5 HO] j $, 67 3, 669 
I 0 4,962 ] 77 t 200) l 44s l é 
l. of 2, S8t 2, 418 2,4 2 2, 533 2, 574 2, HK 
lo RI4 S44 s . sin 910 ea 
\ lo 23, 572 23, 769 24, 004 24 4 24, 384 24,572 7 
lo 21, 662 91, 845 29 O59 22 212 22, 403 22 57 
R do 2. 052 2. O05 85 2. 1 2, 128 2, 147 
| ] 2,919 2. 447 2 > YRS wie 3, O19 4,058 
( do 1, 047 035 1, 182 071 12% s 
P do > 344 > 352 2, 349 , 2, 390 2, 45 2, 52 
> Ser S-1¢ 
t For ¢ ‘ ¢ t ind for figures prior t January 19 Ja i i March 1954 issues of the FRI 
§ Dat t 
S EY, data in detail for companies replace yse formerly shown for the 49-company 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 195 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Stat 
Supplement to the Survey 


LIFE INSURANCE—Continued 


Life Insurance Agency Management A 
Insurance written (new paid-for insur 
Value, estimated totalt 
Group and wholesale 
Industrial 
Ordinary, totaltd 
New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic 
t South Central 
Vest South Central 
Mountain 
Pacific 
Institute of Life Insurance 
Payments to polieyholders and ber 
mated total_...- 
Death benefits. _- 
Matured endowment 
Disability payments 
Annuity payments 
Surrender value 
Poliey dividends 
Life Insurance Association of Amer t 


I 








Premium income (39 cos.), total 
Accident and health 
Annuities... = 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


MONETARY STATISTICS 





onetary stock, U.S 
Net release from earmark § 


Export 

Imports 

Production, reported monthly total 
Africa 


Canada 
United States 
Silver: 
Export 
Import 
Price at New York_-_-. 
Production: 
Canada f._- 
Me tico_. 
United States 
foney supply 
Currency in circulation 
Deposits and currency, total 
Foreign banks deposits, net 
U. 8S. Government balance 


De posits (adjusted) and currency, 
Demand deposits, adjusted 
Time depos 1s 
Currency outside banks 

Turnover of demand deposits exce 
. 8. Government, annual rate:t 
New York City ratio of de 
6 other centers ¢ 
338 other reporting centers 


} 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTEI 


Manufacturing corporations (Fed, Trade 
Net profit after taxes, all industri 
Food and kindred products 
Textile-mill products 
Lumber and wood products (exce 





Paper and allied products 

Chemicals and allied products 

Petroleum refining 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Primary nonferrous metal 

Primary iron and steel 

Fabricated metal products (except 
machinery, and transport. equip 

Machinery (except electrical 

Electrical machinery 

Transportation equipment (except 
etc.) 

Motor vehicles and parts 

All other manufacturing industric 


Dividends paid (cash), all industries 
Electric utilities, net profit after tax I 


Railways and telephone cos (see pp. S-2 


* Revised Preliminary Re 

t Revisions to be shown later are a A 

o" Data for 1954 for total ordinary insuranes 

§ Or increase in earmarked gold ( 

tRevised series, reflecting change in numbe 
be shown later. 

9 Includes Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 1] 

* New series. Compiled jointly by the Fed 
with SEC, all nonregistered manufacturing corr 


less than $5,000,000 at the end of 1949. Compara 
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) 1954 1955 
2 and 
istical ' | | . | : | , | 
Febr MA nA Septem- Novem-| Decem-]| Janu- | Febru- 
Marcl \pr \ Jur Jul iwust |‘ *"| Oc - March 
a iy uné July August Roe ctober her ber aan ary 
FINANCE—Continued 
7k { IRR 140 | 2. 4 2 959 3 O74 10, 274 4, ORS 3, O56 3. 314 
{18 { f 431 64 39] 187 400 7, 489 1, 154 376 6l¢ 
B79 1 19 5S 504 563 24 175 5 2Y 
. { 9 188 9 | 2 (Al 1. 968 > 111 2. 21 2, 45 2 2, 169 
’ ) 12 112 1 2¢ 14¢ 15K 149 
{ S 4 44 432 409 449 5OF At } 14 
4 ‘ Z 124 428 118 143 1s 522 16,2 tit 
I 4 ! 177 174 175 Is! 21 78 177 
; + 049 933 yn OTF 6 y 24 
4 nT &4 f RA K7 a ] ss q 
. " Is 188 188 187 19] 23 212 ou 
6 ed R3 78 OX rs g2 
9 %A4 24 251 »4() 265 ” 207 248 2 
. { { { RH, 79 80.859) 394.11 71. 915 300, OF 525, 998 1 . $24, HK 
K2 G8 158. 68 168.048! 168, 679 O57; 169,92 207, 504 l { 
10,8 { 45, 644 { ), 247 39, 154 44. 8 19, 25 54, 241 8, 328 2 
‘ ~ x & ) 4] R H48 & HAD ® NLU 047 yy 7O5 iS mR NEO 
F a S - . > % 4. O07 25 @R RIS & Ht 1) 2 ~ 
f2,8 71. 44 66. A 69. 738 67. RS 66, GO 72, 6 71, 44 { “to 
f as RAS 72 24 60, 271 74.13 ( 78 Ho { 142 y. s4 7 s 
~ = 68, 2 64 62S. 936 659. 684 620, Sét 693. Ht H 544 
- ~ { a & RX ] Oo & 18 RH 797 RA ORT OO. 64% 102. 185 
. { Q7 ) S . ~ “" ’ ? r Q A838 71. 771 S 5s 175, 582 
57,4 6 . f 64, 88 4] 5S 39 9 75, 584 3 
~ t ~ 4 f Mm Qh 7 QR iH, 241 St) $33 128 
} s 6 S 4 ) 5 KOM 358. GR? 14 7| 363, 7R¢ 431, 469 
. ' 21.9 WS 21, RI 91, 816 21, 759 21, 71 21,71 21,714 2 t 21, 719 
5. 4 } 2 —65.4 $f 34. $6.7 1.8 % 
{ { g 1,274 1 i 7R1 1. 203 2 2% QR s 
g ) y7R ) 198 77 2,712 a 
f 68. OK 7). MM 1 x 71. 4 
1. & ( 4 ( 44. 300 { " 14, OM 15. 400 
] ‘ | 13, 2K ] 12, 900 l 1 13, 300 13, x 13, ix 12, SK 
4 4 4 6. iM 6.7 RIM , 1M) 5 600 5 AO) 5 RIM 1 SM 
‘ ‘ { ] 297 160 1 1,144 2s 2u 
‘ f { Ae 7 146 ) 3A) R She Y O36 5. 705 { f 
ni & g Qa QF RAS ® R R73 
! », 787 " 2, 759 2, 424 2, 704 2, 347 y t 
2 104 4 679 9 OR 9 8 3 ORF 1 1, 982 3, O20 
‘ 1 Q 9 779 2 840 117 ti 3, 169 416 2,7 
ts 9 ), ROD 29, 999 29. OR 0 O74 $0), FO 30, 509 ~) 78 290. 817 29 7¢ 
ti, 2 4 »9 y 210. 50K 211,800 P2 11)|) 8 217, 300)” 218. 70K 217. 6 o1 y 
4M 1M t 4(M) r 100 P3 300 v0 | 3, 200 P 3. 400 WAV ” 
‘ 40 7 » aM) f TT rh OW »7 AW) s St) rh On vr My 
4M ] y (MK 10% e, 1(M 200,300 M2, WM 214. SK a» sh 29, 40K 0. 4 » 
} 0 _ _ " Qs 2 Tr ima P 99,400 F 101, 2 103, 100) 8 104 100» 106, OOK 107, 20 1 
71, OOM 7 " HM 73, 299 p73 7M P74. OK ep 74. 4K » 74.700) » 74, 300 » 75. 100 , 400 un 
2), YOK 26, ROK 7, O9 GH, RIM #, GOK 26, 900) » 26.900) » 27,500) P& 27. 406 26. RK 26, SOK 
| 4 1.9 44 41.6 410.0 40. 4 39.3 42.2 48. 1 12. ( 41.9 41.7 
2 2 26, 8 4 9 24.8 25.3 23. ¢ 26. 3 os 25.4 2. 2 + 
] 8.8 18. 8 19.7 18.8 18. 5 19.4 18. ¢ 20.7 1 19. 6 ) P19 
tLyY 
Pah 2. 6458 
4 952 
( 29 
? ? 45 
} 12 11 
282 03 IQ” 
54 nw ( 
68 | 147 
) 106 
f Q 14¢ 
R4 f 113 
22 2 19% 
1 17 1fi2 14¢ 
¥ 97 
> 34 191 
! rs I Ni 
2 208 1, 338 
Re 
| { 268 rt} 
{ 
taf J I pre I " 14,279 tities, 95,633 
Ir © writt I for 1953; pre income for 1951 and 1952; silver production for 1953 
. tter cht re ‘ it ¢ ol 
reporting banks a center ) 1943-53 for New York City appear on p. 23 of the September 1954 SuRVEY; those for other centers will 
etroit, San Francisco, and Los Angele 
Trade and Securities and Exchange Commissions. Data are estimated totals based on reports from ali manufacturing corporations registered 
rat ‘ tal ; fer , r ‘ he ar f 104( ary P ar 4 7 - . 
itions with total assets of $5,000,000 and over at the end of 1949, and a sample of nonregistered manufacturing corporations with total assets of 
able data for 1951 appear on p. 27 of the December 1954 issue of the SURVEY 














1955 


April 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
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SECURITIES ISSUED 


( ercial and } ( ronick 
urities sued, | type of security, total (new 
ipital ref mil. of dol 

New capit do 

Domest tot do 

Corporat do 

Feder ncies do 

Mur tat tc do 

eigt de 


D do 
( do 
I do 
M t do 
* = total F dc 
, . 
T . do 
{ do 
I lo 
I 
( do 
@ do 
d 
T do 
| a 
( dk 
R do 
R do 
| do 
do 
| ] do 
Dy 
‘ do 
, , 
} 1c 
«) 10 
I 
MM do 
" do 
| < do 
Mf do 
. do 
I lo 
Put do 
~ do 
R do 
R do 
do 
R lo 
Cc ‘ le 
» 1 
R ' i 
R total in 
oes , 
I writ i 
tat Rond ] a 
lor thous. of dol 
C} renee do 
COMMODITY MARKETS 
Corn mil. of bu 
W heat do 
SECURITY MARKETS 
Brokers’ Balances (N. Y. S. E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts) 
I nk mil. of dol 
‘ . } et do 
te Yi in do 
1 t do 
Bonds 
Average | ‘ : ted bond ms Es ee 
total§ dollars 
Domestic do 
Foreign do 
Sta ird and | Corporatior | 
Ir lu tri ] ? il ira Ire i i A] 4 issues 
Comr t nd ol. per $100 bond 
Domest 1 (15 bond do 
{ lreasur bonds, taxable do 
le 
Tota xc] S. t bond 
| 
A viste 
M ark thous. of dol 
race vaiue do 


do 


Face va do 


les Interna 


\ 7 f 1 Zo} " 1OR2 + 7 

evisi Februa 1953 will be shown later 
} f¢ t. 

ital ei he International 
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ebru 
ary 
R30 
758 
745 
315 
308 
13 
9 
1f 
> 
1. 386 
1.2 
366 
63 





136 
244 


1, 688 
768 

1, 062 
| 

100. 28 
100. OS 
77. 49 


RO. O38 


91, 416 


78, 470 
SS, 486 


tional Bank securities not shown se 


March 


1, 699 





266, 676 


160 


369 


| 
100. 64 
101. 04 
78. 34 


117.9 
125. 6 


99. 87 


| 


83, 039 
92, 499 
81, 229 


89, 996 


parately 


Apr May June 


FINANCE—Cont 


1, 537 SoS 1, 921 
1, 34¢ 42 1, 754 
329 } 1, 715 
: ta! f S5Y 
114 4 
$0) SU 
S ) 
408 167 
- 1¢ 
j OF 
20 45 
5 ” 
1 17 4, 386 2, 435 
l f +, 154 2 
4058 td SOS 
$ 18 
62s 8 ( 
SS | 311 
1 $f 7¢ 
i 448 
21 pa 
t 4] ‘ 
l ) ; 7 ] ~ 
pa ane grr 
8 1,04 
17 H14 8) 2 
x 47% A345 
. 14 77 
l 18 18 
‘ 47 
s 204 
> 12 > 
‘ _ 
3 34 74 
f 
0 
400 501 {2 
237 327 381 
7 73 60 
l 7 
( 0 
40) 9 
2 40 a) 
0 0 
d¢ 
8 2 AY 
735 | TR? 57 R54. 718 
249, 648 244, 32 176, 741 
Is 116 117 
i $44 369 
309 
1, 786 1, 841 1, 857 
210 RF RAS 


| 

101. 00 100. Of 100. 71 
101. 41 100. 4 101.12 
78.17 77. 64 77. 90 
118.1 117.5 117.0 
1235. Y 123. 6 123.9 
100. 3¢ YY. OS 99. 49 
' 

| 

74, 769 73, 721 73, 701 
83, 764 84, 141 82, 200 
72. Ol 72.013 
Rl. 102 Ri), 225 





? Less than $500,000 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development, not shown separately, ar 


inued 


1, 63 
1, OS: 
1 O46 
304 
& 





100. 91 
101. 31 
78. 67 


117 
126.9 
100. 36 


92, 201 
102, 829 


), 201 


100. ¢ 





August ; . “) 
ber 
} 
7s 1. 70 
0 l ] 
5AF l | 
* t 
¢ 
, / t 
17s 
1, 208 
xu 
44 
44 
s 
44 
1 
f 
24 
4 
10 
_ 
4s 
300 44 f ‘ 
4 554 2 
14 
14 
1, 998 
1, 194 I 
100. 62 100 
101. 0 100. % 
78. 74 78. Ut 
117.8 117.6 
128 : 127 - 
100, 28 OY. 92 
R45. OO] 64, 498 
90, RR6 68, 90 
84 448 62. 600 
BS, O55 66, 632 


also included in con 


: 


puting 
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Continued 


SECURITY MARKETS 


Bonds— Continued 


Sales—Continued 
New York Stock Exchange, ex 
sales, face value, total§ 75,8 
U.S, Government 


Other than U. S. Government, total§ 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Value, issues listed on N. Y. S. E 
Market value total, all issues§ 
Domestic 
Foreign __.... 
Face value, total, all issues§ 
Domestic 
Foreign 
Yields 
Domestic corporate (Moody's 
By ratings: 
Ana nagwoe 
Aa ‘etnies 
A ae 
Baa 
By groups: 
Industrial —— 
Publie utility...._- 
Railroad ___- 
Domestie municipal: 
Bond Buyer (20 bonds) 2 
Standard and Poor’s Corp. (15 bond - 
U.S. Treasury bonds, taxabl 


Stocks 


Cash dividend payments publicly reports 

Total dividend payments 
Finance 
Manufacturing 
Mining 
Publie utilities: 

Communications 
Heat, light, and power 
Railroad l 
Trade 17 
Miscellaneous 
Dividend rates, prices, yields, and earning 
stocks (Moody’s): 

Dividends per share, annual rate (200 stock 
Industrial (125 stocks 
Publie utility (24 stocks) 
Railroad (25 stocks) 

Bank (15 stocks). - 
Insurance (10 stocks) 
Price per share, end of month (200 stock 
Industrial (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks) 
Railroad (25 stocks) 


Yield (200 stocks)___. 
Industria] (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks). 
Railroad (25 stocks)... 
Bank (15 stoeks)___- 
Insurance (10 stocks). 
Farnings per share (at annual rate), quarter], 
Industrial (125 stocks) 
Public utility (24 stocks) 
Railroad (25 stocks) 
Dividend yields, preferred stocks, 11 high-grade 
(Standard and Poor’s Cory ! 
Prices: 
Dow-Jones & Co., Ine. (65 stocks) 
Industrial (30 stocks) 20 
Public utility (15 stocks) i 1 
tailroad (20 stocks) 
&tandard and Poor’s Corporation 
Industrial, public utility, and railroad 
Combined index (480 stocks 1935 199 
Industria], total (420 stocks). 1 21f 
Capital goods (129 stocks) __ “04 
Consumers’ goods (195 stocks 
Public utility (40 stocks 
Railroad (20 stocks) if 
Banks, N. Y. C. (16 stocks i l 
Fire and marine insurance (17 stock ' 
Sales (Securities and Exchange Comr 
Total on all registered exchanges 
Market value_.. mil ol l 
Shares sold Isat 
On New York Stock Exchange 
Market value... 1,4 
Shares sold thousar 43,4 
Exclusive of odd lot and stopped ’ 
Times). t sal 3, 2 
Shares listed, New York Stock Exchangs 
Market value, all listed shares mil 124 
Number of shares listed ‘ I I “ 


’ Revised. ® Preliminary. 
Sales and value figures include bond the Internatior 
all listed bonds shown on p. S-19. 
o’ Number of stocks represents number currently used; the 
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4 1955 
| | I j | | " 

Septem | Novem- Jecem- nu repru nS , 
ugust J Octobe March 
y \ugust ber , ber | ber ary ary 

| | | 
| | 
| } 
871 76, 251 59, 57 67, 945 97,202) 126,487] 101,1 79, 992 
Th) 5 1 5 0 ( 4 + 
861 76, 246 ), 574 67, 940 97,202} 126,487] 101, 09 79, 988 
1 OF 2 307 50, 574 7, 5le¢ 88, 096 118, 35¢ 03, 654 
& 7S R78 R. OF l 362 9, 009 8 051 7 ( 6.8 
72 ) 49 109.3 )} 39 109, 139 106, 517 +7¢ 104 8 
6OS 9 7, 2939 ! KO 107, 012 104, 442 102, 42 
+4 $4( 1, 448 1,4 1, 454 1,4 ' ‘ 
4 108. 81¢ 108. 778 x OF 109. 003 106. 438 106. 4 UH, 204 
26 1 329 10) "7 . 477 106, 5leé 103, 99 l 8 I 
18 1 290 1,83 9 1, 822 1, 778 1,5 i, Ss 
14 l 1 3. 13 3.1 18 3. 20 
2.89 9. 87 > 2g 2.87 > R9 2 % g 2.99 02 
3 { 3 03 04 3 04 04 3.04 $ 
l 3.13 14 3. 1 3.14 18 
19 3. 47 4 3, 45 3.4 . ; = 
] 3.07 3.07 Of 3. 06 3.0 s 3.14 
l 3. 13 } 10 ! 2 7 
5. 2 3. 22 3.2 22 3. 2 4» 31 
2. 2¢ 4 2.3 2. 3 é .4 
5 9 9 2 99 2. 2 39 2. 42 2.45 
2. 47 is 2. 51 2 2 2. ¢ 2.44 2. 71 
| 
» df 1, 264 4. 2 206. € 1. 941.0 76 261. ( 
( 68.0 gy ) 4 75, 2 233. 5 5. 2 ‘ 
j 170 822 (0) 2 f 104. 4 1, 237. 8 236. 8 SY. Ss 
4. ¢ 93.8 6.5 1.7 140. 1 6.1 é.< 
2 1. ¢ ag 7.8 Lez 42. 1 s l 
66.5 64.8 102. ¢ 74.4 y 113.9 , 
l 9 51.2 ”). 3 1.4 87.0 { l 
48.2 13.2 38. 3 52. 4 S. 2 47.4 +4 16.8 
l 7.2 23.7 6.9 f 9. 2 ) 4 
4. 24 4.22 4,22 4 23 4.42 4.43 4.48 i 4.58 
4. 47 4.4 4.43 4. 4/ 4.72 4.73 H 4. Of 4. 92 
xs 2 2.13 2.13 2.13 2.14 2.14 2.14 2 18 
5 3.1 3 15 l 3. 17 3. 14 23 3. 23 
01 3.0 3 07 O8 09 3.1 3.14 
7 37 3. 37 3. 37 7 3. 37 } } 3. 49 
97 &&, Ol 04. ¢ )2 64 100, 66 105. 40) 106. 2 108 108. 90 
8.4 25. 06 102. 88 100. 6 110. 13 115. 64 116.8 118. 49 7. 61 
16. 45.44 45. 90 44.18 46.33 47. Ht 16. 94 48. 59 17.97 
2. 9S 0). O1 51.47 52. 29 5. oS 64. 27 4 c te 67.42 
4. 4.7 4. 4 4.5 4. 39 4. 20 4. 22 4. 2 4. 21 
4. 54 4. 66 4.31 4.43 4.29 4. Of 4 4.14 4.18 
4. SE 4. 69 4.64 4, 82 4. 6 4. 5f { 1.4 4.54 
5 6. 30 6.12 6. 02 5. 43 4.89 $ 4.79 4.79 
} 4.39 4 39 1. 50 4. 2¢ 4.09 114 4 OF : 99 
2.79 2 77 00 2. 74 2. Od 2. 58 2 2. 58 
’ 7.63 "9. 43 
> RR * 2.94 
6, 42 9.97 
404 4, ( WR 9 3. 92 3. 9. s 4. 4.01 
27. 6 129. 7¢ 130.4 4 137. 84 145.8 417. O8 151.7 152.75 
11. 27 46. OF 352.7 8. 3¢ 75. 5 303. 84 & 410, 2 2 OF 
4 61.01 61. 04 143 60. 12 61. 438 ‘ f 2 r R7 
6. 118. 29 116. 8.4 126. 95 139. 64 12.4 145. 64 149. 06 
2 l i. 4 238 24 68. 8 278. 1 277.5 
54 i) ¢ 4.4 27 4 282.0 2.4 1&8 
2 257.2 257 202 278. 2 2 315. 3 
12.4 207.3 209. 4 214.8 221.2 2 2 ( 233.8 
4 142. 3 140 139.4 141.4 r 14 r 50 4 
184. 1 187. 2 182.0 186. 7 196. 7 222.4 231.9 237.9 
131 135, 7 135. 4 135.9 138. 0 ) <7 2 
~ 293. 3 OR4 | 274.8 278 2 l 312.4 
2, 45 2.7 2, 371 2, 987 3,714 y 3, 54 
) F 17. 306 RR 320 101, 956 135. 7¢ 12 2 1 48 
2, 144 4} 1, 852 2 », 577 3, 196 138 7 
Fs 3, 201 1,72 71,843 93, 705 %. 769 0. 74 
1, 854 6, 928 41,2 44, 169 63, 930 76, 45¢€ 74, 6AE 60, 815 66, 865 
S4 142, 284 150, 659 148. 163 160, 986 169, 149 17 1 ge 
Of 071 3, 093 4 3, 107 3,174 3, 208 s, 236 
t not shown separately; these bonds are included also in c mputing average price of 
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1954 1955 
; 


INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS (QUARTERLY)? 


Exports of good T es, total mil. of dol 4, 767 
Mi tarv tr , r grants. net do R26) 





Merchandise. xeluding military trans- 
( n mil. of dol 2, 813 
Income on inv t hroad lo $64 


Ott i lo 664 
Ir rt f total do 8 717 
Vi r do 2.414 
Ir entsin U.S do 106 
NT slit do 59 
Ot! do 50 
do +-1, 050 


Pr do 106 
‘ f do —1, 250 
U.S. long- and rt-term capital (net), total do —206 


' 1 —328 
Vicnsemusmnen’ do +122 


Foreign long- and + torn pital (net do +443 


+56 


Er do... —_ +13 
FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes 
Quantity 1936-38 = 100 238 225 
Valu do 480 458 
Unit valu io 202 203 
( ntity do 144 l 
\ iT do 398 * 428 
Unit valu do 276 279 
Exp u.s e, total 
Una ted 1924-29= 100 82 SY 
A do O4 97 





Shipping Weight 


W mn P 
k tl of long tons 855 wm 
Q do &. 108 &, 7UN & 
Value? 
I q of dol 182. ¢ 1, 125. 2 $ 
n thous. of dol 4() os ) { 
4 ( j } t 134 234 
I ) 24 18 * 222.7 ‘ 
< 1 18 244,014 "2 
~ , 1¢ ~ i 
Ay 124 ss . G48 l 
Af 
} do 2, 724 4, 004 
T 7 » 409 214 on 


Austral y Guinea do 13, ( 11, 68 l 
I lo 2, ¢ 1, 92¢ 2 
Cr i : lo 0 
I : | j 17. 369 ORG 9 
Japar ( 83,1! 3, 709 
Ir in 9 } 
Re ‘ lo OF, St 25.8 
Eur , 
Fr do 27, 699 20, 33% 
GQ do r 39, 2 | 4 44 
I do SHY t 
I t Re do } 2 
| do 40 1s ) AS 4 
( lo fr DPS, Ut 244 oll 2 
T " ) 4 GO4 x THs 2 
co 7, 748 4, 504 s 
I io 1,824 23,334 i 
( lo 4 si) OSS 
Co > do -< 742 17 312 5 
| lf i do 4 4 259 2, mh 4 0 zit 
Mex do r 56, 925 58,923 * 62,2 
Venezu do r 41, sat 34, 652 56, § 
r Re 7 | nary 
tRev f 146-53 for balance of payments appear on pp. 16 and 17 « 
Excludes military expenditures § Excludes “special « itegory”’ shipn 
qTotal exports and data by economic classes and commodities include 
1954-February 1955 respectively—184 4- 203.4: 167.2: 264.2; 359.3; 267.6; 200.4; 15 








A Excludes shipments under MSP and “special category”’ shipments not mi 











691 4,8 4 
G06 708 f 
3, 478 2. 89 3 48 
470 f 
738 767 
4,198 10 ROS 
2, 752 4 
108 
wh ‘ 
a7F g° 
1 49 & 
1,479 
ill 
—1, 368 x 
408 _ 
tr ~ 
18 ‘ 
+239 { 4 
8 P 7 
+147 s —] 
281 206 261 r 236 * 22 258 "2 2 2 
571 600 * 526 ' 47 r 452 ’ { 1 474 
203 203 201 199 199 l , 
14! 164 139 l4 
405 474 400 } { 
286 289 258 287 284 r 2s r 2k Qn 
92 y2 7 64 7 
119 132 11 s 6 _ “ 
13 120 1] ] { 
15 1” 14 4 
06 106 81 78 s S 
Ys 114 89 s 8 R4 RX 
2 f "’ t sho ua) ‘ ) » ; 
RUZ i 84 154 ) I 
473.4 2Y1. 1 1,1 } . 1 
854 46, 7 19 19, 68 iG} = 47, OM 
( . 6.9 r 141.8 4 ~ ~ Q 
{ R 7 220. OO 9 { 2 9 
F 4 62. 50K 8 ‘ . 
42 9 ) g Q 
- 21,33 17, 0 2 & &TR g gs 9 
| s 17. 574 7 RS { & 3s . 
s 22 3, 2U2 2.4 { 
( 13. GR2 { <1 Q 
4 (¥ 9 ~ 9] _ ~ on 
75 oe y " ‘ $ 
1, 402 } a j 
wu 242, 9:2 21 ss } 2 . a 
2 4 268, O18 M4. 44 9 . 7 ~ 24 ~ - 
~ ¥ ) 20 | j ms % wis 
R34 43. 020 18, 601 is, SU { ’ q 
194 6. O74 1 602 j { 4 ~ 19 6 
) 30. 73 ”. 138 s . ) = { 
Os4 1. 208 $2 » ; x {% US 4 
2u 48, 14 43, 751 is, 2 is, 54S i 2 } 
$43 11. 618 4( OL 43 (M4 2 | { 1s 4 4 —s 
SurvEY; those prior to February 1954 for for le will be st 
mmodities exported under foreign-aid p ar Depa ) ‘ lied cargo 
the Mutual Security Program Total MSP n y pments are as follow 1. dol February 


17.6; 85.3; 94.7 


this program 
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Continued 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Value{—Continued 


merchandise, t 
By economic classes 
Crude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverag 
Semimanufactures 9 
Finished manufactures ¢ 
By principal commodities 
Agricultural products, total 
Cotton, unmanufactured 
Fruits, veget d preparatior 
Grains and preparations 
Packing-house products 
Tobaceo and manufactures 


ExportsofU.Ss 





ibles, ar 


Nonagricultural products, total 
Automohbil S, parts, ar d accessor 
Chemicals and related products§ 
Coal and related fuels 
Iron and steel-mill products 


Machinery, total§ 
Agricultural 
Tractors, parts, and accessories 
Mlectrical§ 
Metalworking§ 
Other industrial 


Petroleum and products? 
Textiles and manufactures 


General imports, total 
By geographic regions: 

Africa 

Asia and Oceania 

Europe 

Northern North America. 

Southern North America 

South America 

By leading countries: 

Africa: 
Egypt 
Tinion of South Africa 

Asia and Oceania 
Australia, including New Guines 
British Malava 
China, including Manchuria 
India and Pakistan 
Japan 
Indonesia 
Republic of the Philippines 

Europe 
France 
Germany 
Italy 
Union of Soviet Soclalist Republics 1 
United Kingdom 

North and South America 
Canada 


Latin American Republics, total 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile duane 
Colombia — 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Venezuela 


{Imports for consumption, total 
By economic classes: 
Crudé materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuffs and beverage 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufactures 
By principal commodities 
Agricultura! products, total 
Cocoa or cacao beans, incl 
Coffee 
Hides and skins 
Rubber, crude, including guayule 
Sugar - - 
Wool and mohair, unmanufactured 


shell 


Nonagricultural products, total 
Furs and manufactures 
Nonferrous ores, metals, and manufacture 
thous. of dol 

Copper, incl. ore and manufactures 
Tin, including ore ~— fy) 
-aper base stocks Sa oO 

Newsprint lo 

Petroleum and products 








r Revised. » Preliminary. tRevisi 
9 Data for semimanufactures reported as 
§Excludes “special category, type 1’’ exports 


o' Exports of jet fue] (totaling $1,719,000 in 1953) are in 


s prior to Fe 


pecial cate 
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1954 1955 
| | 
3 : Sept Novem-| Decer Janu Febru ‘ 
| '} t Uy tol ch 
l Augu ee ctober “te “wee ; Mar 
INTERNATIONAL TRANSACTIONS OF THE UNITED STATES—Continued 
. r ant 145.8 1, 100.8 1. 251.8 * 1, 233.8 * 1,300.5 ] 1. 1, 219. 2 
8, 724 122,112 ”, 763 1, 601 217,117; 205,172 
~ 4 ( 49 (37 16. 362 64. 289 66, 96S 83, Ae 
rf ( { 281 ), 721 8, O71 74, 759 65, 893 8, 04 
{ f 54, 748 742) * 141,344 + 163, 646, ° 156,999) 171,260] 171, 268 
‘ ‘ ‘ 1 464 SAD IN 2 O83 726. 64 1. 209 717, G38 774, 653 69. 
. 4 . 6. 44 9 WH). 438) 6 193. 86 311. 857 340, 22 274, 9OS 
5 +, 254 s { W 405 8, 164 67, 842 94. §22 ( j 
5 8, 48 2 ’ 19, 75¢ 2). 448 379 “) 729 2 £G 
- | 62.149 8, 200 19, 063 f +) 79, 72 ; 
, i #4 91 18, 435 16, 781 21, 992 24 231 2 YA 
5 S 21 2 4 22, 216 37, 827 75, 50 31. 980 9 64 
. 068. 1 145.3 O07. { 140.0 901.4 960 870.9 
. +, O44 ¥ { 14, 694 83,181) * S81, 366 RO, 934 91, 071 62 108, 74 
4] 87.448 © 85.411 RI, 626 13, 036 86, 120 ay 9, 78 
9 4 7 25 617 31,925) + 28, AO 35. 601 31, 731 942 A), 2H 
) » 9 s $4 41, 668 43,375) * 41, 204 15, 660 41, 439 Yt ( 
me rt j 24 ~ 231. 186 4, 731) * 211 7 22%, G09 295.8 
5 0. 722 11. 818 10, O89 & 142 7, 437 .: & 872 
4 bs 20, 9?1 9 tf r 26. 706 y {7 : 7 24. 518 25, y | w2 
R 30 ist f AAR 61, 27 50, 006) * 57, 54 58, 77 61, 437 59, 35 64, O74 
- ‘744 ) RAF 15, 2 r 2), 621 13, 48 14, 180 17, 044 4,872 
4 s " l 631 ° 104, 9S 89, 231) © GS, 5OF 99. 743 106, 971 + 100. 900 
f ) OR ) 65. 494 if 53. 402) +* 46,89 114 55, 383 55, 218 46, 354 
2 { r 65, ¢ 169) + 49. 684 45, 4¢ 48, 097 51, 017 7, 434 53, 627 54, 588 47, 261 
RR Q g i 57 QM) ) 46 821. 6 r 824 341/ © 780, 641 763, 470) * 838, 772) * 941,772] 870,118 849, 701 
| “ r 50. 21 70.459) +* 55. 498 7,234 © 42.317  +* 40,5909) * 31, 571 37, 873 57,877 45, 383 
118 ' Be 159, 9 r 144, 901| + 155, 595 + 133. 020) © 148, 552] © 142, ORS 127, 342 121, 314 151, 478 
5 $ 17, 64 ), 216 B, 348) * 159, 983; 162, 231) 7171, 242) 182,073 208, 253] 163, 328 
1 494 ( 185.8 13. 9 219, 569) © 201, 800) © 206, 364) © 204, 787 1, 670) © 215, 641 183, 452 
4 14 7," 13 } 430) ° 108,450, © 91, 546) * 90,176) © 68, 946 60, 231 107,012] 144, 987 
xx P10). 2¢ 6\ 22 77 192, 996 * 176, 423) * 161, 100 145, 284 231, 674 181, 45¢ 
} 
178 3 4, 08: 2,244 1, 658 1, 646 1, 947 610 490 1, 379 1, 50 
r 6,8 8,2 », 7TH 7,779 r 9,418 7, 708) 5, 737 6, 851 6, 248 5, 972 7 2 
r 8, ORY 4,989) ° 15, 508 d, O46 ’9, 655 9, 611 10, 578} + 13, 883 * 7, 626 7, 768 15, 830 
29 13.1 r 14 7Ré 18, 848) © 12 182 17, 496 13, 519 15 15, 001 ll 
435 374 1, 958 348 189 118 261 695 951 
a 21,4 ”), 61 SR8/ © 16, R16 r 17, 499 19, 039 1 17, 250 21 
/ 6. 178 ) Al 2) 894 23.672) °% r 27, 434! 27, 336 24, 360 27, 043 34, 
4 $ SF 17. 596 r 16, 230 13, 537 18, 383 13, 462 15, 
) 108 20, 362 x3 GRE * 31. 781 24, 604) * 22 665 17, 435 15, 873 lf 
| 
W 8 l 4 25 14, 683 13, 065 12, 674] © 12, 126 14,985, * 15,843 14, 044 12, 805 
7.93 R GR yet » 21. 864 24,522; * 20,950 24. 841 * 23, 635 25, 380 29, 920 23, 842 2 12t 
1, 6S 13, 0 10, S¢ 10, 754 9, 724 11,804) © 10,954 14, 308) * 14,824 14, 188 1, 740 
l R54 l t 1, 14¢ 999 1, 038 1, 604 524 890 919 692 
7 Abs RSE 18. 364 10. 43 r 45. 022! * 39. 562 38, 860) © 42, 386 41,263) * 35, 455) 57,110 35, 510 
2 yOS 185 ~ 193. 263 219, 527) * 201, 558) * 206, 260) © 204, 599 © 201, 624) © 210,750) 215, 621 183, 423 
| 
277 1 24, ¢ 2 29 318, 072) * 268, 345) * 252, 360) © 216, 332) © 194, 206 237, 374 311, 869 207, 404 . 
7 18 ; 12 11 11, 415 8, 942 8,016) 6 5, 894 6, 962 7, 585 
AA y “ S4 44 l } 38, 961 © 34, 560 34, 181 59 55, 643 3, 842 56, 449 
78 4,18 12 l 2) * 23, 680 14,818) * 15, 285 6, 724 13, 044 15, 003 12, 72 
) R36 aR 8 > a 7 r 34. 594 l 54 37, O97 40, 430 38, 722 
$f 4 r 47, OOF $9, 392 38, 47: r 26, 808 19, 791 14, 992 17, 689 MH, 412 
‘ 727 8 9 24 oF 19, 558 ”), 950 21, 042 4), Y7E 
> } 4 2 41, 788 s 4, oir 4 40, 138 $7, 412 48, 550 47, 71¢ 
Q1¢ ) 8 R4 43. € . On 972, 886) * 820, 107) * 826, 495) * 776,900 * 761, 288 * 831,593) 930, 835 861, 971 
196, 4 RS 199, 0 1 O11 227, 154) * 186 7, * 207, 907} * 197, 687) * 182, 049) © A) 201 
2 RG 240.8 ® 443 199. 964) + 159. 32% 142, 498) r 115, 049 123, 591 163, OLS 242 (02 198, 253 
“ ) R54 | 6. 09 110, 828 r93 &f 96, 615! © 86, 540 76, 189 82,040 71, 5A 8H, 843 
) . 8 4 7H $2,391) 191, 254 * 193, 869) r 194 874! © 186,315) + 203. 156 218, 178 198, 59 
2,8 ° St sv 192, 550) * 189, 496 * 185, 606) * 182, 751| * 193, 145) * 197, 873 192, 742 176, 72! 
4 8 19 42 ‘ »® OO 72, 588) * 301, 116 $04, 751) + 260, 137) © 252, 491 288,050! 360, 957 358, 689 
2 V4 f 19 8, 824 23, 267 16, 180 17, 291 12, $22 18, 788 30), 821 
{ % QRE vi , 127. 506 101,748 * 90,416) © 64.886 75, 993 106, 079 174, 374 14 ) 
{ f f f ) 4,885 4, HOE 4, 896! 3, 686 3, 967 3, 752 3,171 3, 924 
s 8,8 19, 4¢ 2 26, 949 17, 61 27, 214 22, 564 24, 371 23, 188 24, 480 27 } 
6,8 45, 467 52, 4 42, 948 47, 699 39, 445 41,940) * 30,611 16, 651 12, 880 10, 423 i, 502 
14, 64 8 22, 689 19, 57¢ 21, 963 19,022, *19,047) © 18,312 17, 689 15, 689 15, 444 21, 593 
| 
47¢ f 1)2, O9S * 600, 208) * 518, 991) © 521, 744) © 516, 764) © 508, 797) * 543, 543) 569, 878 03 2 
7, 54 2 6, 424 ] 75 6, 57¢ 4, 805 5, 297 2, 838 2, 124 11, 990 1, 304 
r 89,149) °* 97,686, 7° 88, 4 ‘98,278 * 153,496) +° r 96,196, © 89,048 + * 82, 972 97, 324 003 
2, 258 6, 363 24, 685 $1, 201 48, 8SY 32, 542 31, 767 25, 759 28, 382 23, 363 
12. 068 13.718 +12 54 r 11, 254 19, 782 16, 055 17, 041 14, 974 11, 67 
24, 873 24, 920 20, 532} * 20,112 28, 048 23, 884) * 25, 087 27, 068 22, 675 22, 402 
46,515, 53,643) 47,597 ° 49,611 52,529) ° 47,011! 52,063 4,284) 52,963) 46,7 
66, 998 { ; 62. 125 65, 625 67,816 * 64,714 * 63,109 74, 077 87, 896 8 
bruary 1954 v > shown later qSee similar note on p. S-21. W 
gory, type 1” are included with finished manufactures. 
th 
cluded with petroleum and products beginning January 1954; with chemicals prior thereto. li 
sh 
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less otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and Seren ee a fa a 1954 ) _ 1955 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical _ | | | | | | Santem-| Noven ecem- u- br 
Sesplement to the Survey — March | April May June July | August | —" October| ~~). “> . - - E ome : Ma 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMML NICATIONS 
TRANSPORTATION 
Airlines } 
es flown, ré nut thousands 37, 345 41, 402 41, 28) $2, 758 42,344 44, 190 37, 850 42, OOF 43, OF 1), 49 14 4 
xpress and freight t i flow do | 12, 880} 14, 735 14, 064 l si 14, 669 13, 793 12, 704 16, 475 1» ) ; 
{ | ton-mile f] do } 6, O70) 6, SIE 6. 767 6, 344 6, 109 6, 045 6, 053 6. 16 f { 6. 49 8 ‘ 
engers carried do 2, 038) 2, 252 2, 485 2, 52% , 701 2, 687 2, 471 2, 621 2, € 2,4 ’ 
iger-miles fi enu millions 1,117 1, 257 1, 334 1, 363 1, 525 1, 514 1, 392 1, 456 1,414 ‘ $2 is4 
Express Operations 
ortation 1 : thous. of dol 27, BE 33,063} 31, 215 28,003) 31,588) 27, 061 28,808) 30,318 0), 784 , 0, 517 2 8 
privilege { do 9,502} 13,977; 12,492 9,903} 12, 760 9,062) 10,759 R, GO 11, 982 2, 458 17, 1 8, 
Local Transit Lines 
sverage ca tet eents_- 13.4 13.4 13.5 13.6 13.7 13.7 13.8 13.9 13.9 14.1 14 1 11 
engers carried, re millions... ” 806 HOF 874 R34 806 749 740 TRE RIF R2 s x4 
rating revenu thous. of dol. 119, 400 130, 300 130, 400 122, 300 119, 900 117, 500 116, 400 114, 50 123, 40% 27. 1K 137, 104 119, 600 
Class I Motor Carriers (Intercity) | | | 
| | ! | 
riers of property 1arterly totals) :§ | | 

Jumber of reportir rrier 2, 037 J.  — ; 2, 036 
nerating revenues, tota thous. of dol . 814, 650) 844, 448)... 856, 644 

Expenses, total do 791,010 807, 973 819, W335 

Revenue freight carried thous. of tons 63, 282 64, 697 65, 629 
imber of reporting carrier 169 ~~ Ses ra 168 164 

ynerating revenues, tota thous. of dol | 78, 935 93, 17¢ : 2 107, 372 89, 616 

Expenses, total do 81, 034 &3, 932 = RS, 267 84, 667 

Revenue passengers carried thousands : . 76, 172} .... 81, 143)... = | 83,553 79, 068 

j | | } | 
Class I Steam Railways | | 

reight carloadings (A. A. R , | | | 

Total cars : thousands. _| 2, 462) 2,412 2, 44 3, 345 2, 730 3, 25 2, 708 2,711 3, 629 2 68 2, 518 8,054 2. 57 2 621 
Coal..... do... 423) + 384 378 M7 439 433 438 452 63 49 487 68 , 447 
Coke ..do 37) 34| 31 37 29 35 27 20 43 st i) 42 42 
Forest products a ee 158 156 157 05 163 178 155 162 3 171 169 194 17 
Grain and grain products do 173} 166) 162 228 214 312 212) 190 208 220 18 22 177 
Livestock ‘ do | 24) 23) 31 38 23 31 31} 4 77 47 34 40) 2 
Ore ey | 63} 58} 79 303 285 351 249 228 24 11 62 7 i) 
Merchandise, I. c. | do... 253} r 259 5 300 235 290 252 248 327 247 23 288 243) 25 
Miscellaneous do 1, 331} 1, 325) 1 1,718 1, 342 1, 621 1, 344) 1, 348) 1, 803 1, 1, 30 1, 575 1, 351) 1, 444 
ght carloadings (Federal Reserve indexes): 

Total, unadjusted 1935-39 = 100 107} 105 108 114 116 114 114 120 124 121 114 110 113 115 
Coal do 87 78 79 M4 RS a) 9 es l 104 1 103 10 +1 
Coke do 116 105 06 93 93 91 87 97 109 11¢ 125 127 131) 134 
Forest products ae ; do 128 126} 27 133 132 120 125 140 149 143 137 133 138] 135 
Grain and grain products . do | 122) 117 118) 27 158 181 14 147 l 1 13: 132 124 120 
Livestock do | 43) 5 55) 53 41 47 56 Ro lil 8 wo él 45) 49 
Ore j __..do 55] 51} 8S 224 255 255 217 205 17 ys 57 53 49 59 
Merchandise, l. c. 1 ; s do 40 41) 49 39 3s 38 40 41 41 41 40 37 39 40) 
Miscellaneous = do 126) “7 12 130 129) 126 127 133 136 134 127 123 128 137 

| } | 

Total, adjusted do_.. 117] 112] 111 112 M11 109 111 111] 11s 118 123 121 122} 123 
Coal...- ; i : do... 87) 78 79 84 85 80 90 Os LOE 10¢ 108 103 10 91 
Coke_.. apr do 104 os 4 95 04 w ys 111 lie 119 121 124 133 
Forest products do | 126 127 128 127 119 119 129 141 14 15 148 144 135 
Grain and grain products do 27 134 144 155 151 138 131} 15 16: 142 132 127 130 
Livestock do | 6A 62 5s 54 54 59 67 72 6s ‘4 hu 62 
. —_ do } 177 13¢ 136 164 159 145 137 109 109 184 210 198 24 
Merchandise, ! _do 41 39 39 38 38 44 3 4 4( 4 30 40) 40 
M iscellaneou do 132) 130 128 125 25 126 123 125 120 135 134 13 14 
ght-car surplus and shortage, daily average: | | 
ir surplus, total - number | 112,442) 130,775) 136, 336 126, 845 86, 150 44, Y22 29, 482 40, OO 71, 08 47,171 38. 468 
Box cars do 22, 045 21, 318 22, 908 23, 609 19, O71 3, 402 1 20 2, 348 9, 568 6, 44 3, 351 
Gondolas and oper pers do | 78, 686 98, 605| 100, 848 RS, FOO 56, 783 33, 04 20. i 27, 4 49. 286 30, 14 28, 230 
ir shortage, total do 4¢ 1) 261 393 699 2, 854 2 244 3th 68 1, 427 
Box cars do 330) 181 24 37 689 2,4 2, 07 237 341 665) 1, 334 
Gondolas and oper per > do | 22 6 0 15 ( 139 9 0 23 34 

nancial operat 

Operating revenues, tota thous. of dol__| ” 719, 367| 802, 534 765,121) 803, 521 804, 392) 79 752,741) 724,3 
Freight __.do ’ 599,966] 674, 217 638,974) 666, 029 678, 7 625,924 611,843 
Passenger a 57, 371 AR, 146 60), 395 69, 271 7,32 f +1 on") 
Inerating expense a ’ 584,592) 629, 993 616,844) 625, 337 611, 78 »). 002 564. 101 
ux accruals, joint facility and equipment rents | : | 

thous. of dol rao. 701 102, 912 04.149 RO 306 98, 504 90, 094 97, 308 04. 027 101, 737 if RR4 60. 571 04.079 03. 630 

Jet railway operatir ncome do ’ 44,074 69, 628 60, 041 58, 881 79, 680 71, 103 84, O73 RO, 204 W), 87 4 8 109, 108 68, 660 66. 604 
et incomet do 21, 54 48, 8Hi4 38, 709 38. 659 58, 970 49, 36 6A, 210 5S, 320 75. 02 7 . 126, 624 5) 273 

rating result 

Freight carried 1 1 mil. of ton-miles 43, 047 46, 190 45, 224 49, 117 47, 637 46, 914 48, 921 48,17 52, 712 48, 521 47, 538 48. 161 

Revenue per tor cents 1, 459 1. 509 1. 467 1, 363 1. 443 1. 427 1. 405 1. 402 i 4 1.4 1. 42 1. 357 

Passengers carried 1 mile, revenue _millions 2, 129 2, 191 2, 221 2, 285 2, 644 2, 879 2, 926 2, 406 2, 192 2 159 2, 625 2. 488 

| | 
Waterway Traffic | } } 
| | ' 
| ; i ' 

earances, foreign trade } } 

Total U thous. of net tons-_-_| 7, 707 7, 684 8, 830 9, 886 9, 726 10, 171 9, 511 r 9, 660 10, 277 9, 505 9, 249 
Foreign P oo ie do... 5, 373 5, 268 5, 893 6, 645 6, 626 7, 113 6, 659 r 6, 841 7, 157 6, 711 6, 604 
United States : ielela do...-| 2, 334 2,417 2, 936 3, 241 3, 101 3, 059 2, 852 2, 819 3, 120 2,704 2, 64 , 

nan a Canal | 

Total : thous. of long tons-. 2, 901 3, 533 3, 408 3, 475 3, 377 2, 954 3, 127 3, 227 3, 329 3, 132 3, 404 
In United States vessels-_-- AREER IE * 782 946 977 1, 038 1, 031 878 985 932 1, 002 991 1, 030 
r Revised. » Preliminary 
+Data have been revised (beginning August 1945) to include fares charged by transit companies operating in cities having a 1950 population of 25,000 or over; revisions prior to August 1952 

will be shown later. 
§Data have been revised to cover intercity carriers of all types of commodities, including common carriers of general and special commodities and contract carriers. It should be noted 
st the data for 1945-53 shown in BUSINESS STATISTICS (1953 edition) and in the October 1953 December 1954 issues of the SURVEY are for carriers of gener al commodities only. Revised 
iata for 1945-52 will be shown later. Revisions for the first three quarters of 1953 are shown in the January 1955 SURVEY. 
a'Data for May, July, October 1954 und January 1955 are for 5 weeks; other months, 4 weeks. 
)Data beginning January 1954 include ve sels under time and voyage charter to Military Sea Transportation Service; rev ised monthly data for 1953 to include these clearances will be 
shown later. tRevised data for January 1954, $18,924,000. 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 1954 1955 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Pal | Sentem ovem-| Dece | 1 Febr 
Supplement to the Survey ; M t \ Ma June July August a October “teians ; “te . March 
TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION S—Continued 
TRANSPORTATION— Continued 
Travel 
Hotels 
Average sale per occupied roon r : f 1.4 t 4. 28 6. 91 7. 66 7. SE Ae 7. 7¢ 65.5 7.17 7 
Rooms occupied percent of tot { 7 7 fit 72 74 77 7 F { 
Restaurant sales index ame mor 24 27 267 237 248 253 262 250) 22 202 2 
Foreign travel 
1. 8S. citizens: Arrivals her f 4 7 7 x1 12.068! 113.018! 146.742) 126.7 RQ TK 73 293 72 7 
Departures % ES ~ . 2H 130, 168 97, Fl 94. { 7 . f 448 Ist 69, S84 
Aliens: Arrivals* { 44.9 6, 280 Ofit 62 ( 64, 504 70 fi, 752 M), 477 18, 6 
Departures*__ 24,8 804 ,479| 52, 266 46, 2 43, 53 15,4 40, 100 14 41,7 
Passports issued 1 8, 43 6,776) 53, 43: 6, 71 84, 26 26, 02 21,659) 22,000) 25, 0 { 
National parks, visitors t I 904 604 1, 1% 2, 472 4,12 4,21 <,! I 428 27 5 
Pullman Ce : 
Revenue passenger-miles ! f f AAS 621 577 640 74 583 10) Eo 
Passenger revenues t 8 & 7 7, 415 8, If 7, 601 8, 422 7, 54 7, 647 7, 042 7,4 2 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Telephone carriers: ¢ 
Operating revenues__.--- t SS : 408, € 4 18 415, 760 114,8 421,562} 422,3 $31,443) 431,914 $48, 387 j 
Station revenues = ‘ t S4 41,779 243,104) 240,459) 243,050) 24¢ 2 172; 252,812) 257,149] 258, 04 
Tolls, message ] is 4 { 373, 138,921! 139, 80 14, 29 141,432) 145.088! 143.034! 154. 870 . 
Operating expenses, before taxes 264,804 28 80, 19 ), 732| 285,347) 287,388) 286,027) 293,280) 290,427) 292,307 311, 91¢ 89. 318 
Net operating income 18 18 1, 84 49, S89 61, 957 55, 700 92,414 59, 615 58, 93 58, 4 i 
Phones in service, end of month t 14 4 Ss 44 44 ‘ 44, 621 44, 76¢€ 44, 921 45,129 45, 34 15, 568 45, S58 ‘ 
Telegraph, cable, and radiotelegrapt r 
Wire-telegraph — 
Operating revenues t ] l ] 5 17, 768 17,111 18, O72 18, 447 18, 267 17, 843 19, 7 2 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciatior 13, 8 4 4, 824 4 15, 445 15, 803 15, 5 15, 861 15, 552 15, 51 17,4 
Net operating revenues | 623 44 4 1, 499 404 1, 741 1, 85¢ 2, 023 1, 660 
Ocean-cable 
Operating revenues is 2, Be 2, ¢ 24 2, 848 2, 704 2, 59. 2, 743 2, 733 2, 781 3, Ol 2 
Operating expenses, inc]. depreciatior ( 1,3 8 Sus +4( 1, 999 1, 918 1, 967 1, 794 1, 853 1, Sf 2 t 
Net operating revenues-. J 539 79 526 377 701 668 864 
Radiotelegraph 
Operating revenues ( é, 34 <, O4 f 2, 020 2, 599 2, 557 2, 652 2, 672 2, 998 2 ‘ 
Operating expenses, incl. depreciatior ( 2,191 2, 217 2 2, 112 2, 249 2 2, 272 ‘ 
Net operating revenues 14 208 22 285 248 159 426 30K) 1 
CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
| | 
CHEMICALS | 
Inorganic chemicals, production: tf 
Ammonia, synthetic anhydrous (commer | 
hart tar aH . 927 § 9 rT 949 83 6. TRE 211,310 222,430 210, 938 230,098} 238,463) 253, 687 2 249, 3D 
Calcium carbide (commercial) 53 f 59, 984 6, 544 54,3 58, 435 59, 578 60, 915 58, 857 60 62, 388 » 
Carbon dioxide, liquid, gas, and solid { 1 648 8 ‘ f y 76, 72 78, 40 77,697, * 69,420 59, 186 46, 477 44, 834 { 
Chlorine, gas 206, 337 234, 64 y t 247, SY 243, 729 245, 109 243, 403 244, 252 260, O52 250, 952 259, 44 2 232, & 
Hydrochloric acid (100% HC] 57 ¢ f i f ( y 6 2 58, 211 59, 504 61 64, 482 62, GOS 66, 37 194 f 
Lead arsenate (acid and basi 84 055 2 ( 
Nitric acid (100% FHNOs) { . 14 Q 162. Fi 166.192) 167.01 184.188] 103 34 0.14 7 ' 
Oxygen (high puritv) I f ft § { R2 ‘ f 1, 723 1, 604 1, 932 1, 908 2, 2 { 
Phosphorie acid (50% HsP 0,4) rt t 234, 74 { 5} 264 8 240,009, 221,2 232,995) 219, 82 245, 893) 257, 55 264 2, 28 2s 
Sodium carbonate (soda ash), ammor pr 
(58% NaoO) short tor $24 404, & $13, 268 S78, 2 S f 74, 831 S00), 2Si 108, 559 399, OF 385, 27) Re 7 
Sodium bichromate and chromate 7,8 &, fi ) f 1, 5S 8, 968 7 7,049 7, 26 8, 452 7,913 s 
Sodium hydroxide (100% NaOH 240, 52 . y . 287,77 289,484; 291,039) 284, 24 86, 2 299, 587} 292, 58 300, 604 
Sodium silicate, soluble silicate g] I 
49, 184 8, 458 { { ~ 39 8 64 55, 728 49, 760 3 OGM 
Sodium sulfate, Glauber’s salt and crud 
f 70, f 10, 78 t f 409 62, 785 62,4 62, 93 63, 00K 71, 948 1, 116 71, 48 
Sulfuric acid 
Production (100% H2SO, the rt t l : i 78 1, 108 1, OF 1, 097 1,12 1, 183 2 1, 34 
Price, wholesale, 66°, tanks, at work 
Organie chemicals : ; ca 
Acetic acid (synthetic and natural), pr tior 
fl 3, § 54 53 38, 754 6, 111 44, 69 42, 002 41, 502 41, 069 
Acetic anhydride, production 47,8 { { 61. 777 69, 282 } j 66, 302 f 4 RR 
Acetylsalicylic acid (aspirin), product 2 2 422 1, 13¢ l 2 132 1,14 4 
Alcohol, ethyl 
Production tl r 23,9 i } ; 2 7, 268 34, 608 2, Sil 0), ¢ 28, 793 $3, 552 33, 
Stocks, total r4 8 46,9 14 4 , ? ) 5 2 53, 587 4, O89 3 2 11 
In industrial alcohol bonded waret : r 28, 14 s 24 25, 85 30, 779 35, HOF 6, 443 35 OOF 32 RT 33 RR yf 7 2 
In denaturing plants... 4 704 , 365 0, 68 20, 3 20, OR 21, Of 20, 55¢ 20, 701 20, 208 20, 2 20, 40 2 
Used for denaturation { y 2 7 27, 60) 2G AE 29 82 29. 733 2 326 31. 83 { ; 
Vithdrawn tax-paid . 14 ; 8 92 854 941 IS4 7 "E79 
Alcohol, denatured 
Production thou X 1,17 . 5 i 7 14, 90 16, 181 f 16, Of 47] l 8 8 7, ¢ 
Consumption (withdrawals r12,8 ? 8,4 . 7, 394 15, 678 15, 878 16.817 16, Rt 7 368 17. 34 y' 248 17.174 
Stocks i , s 7 ' 7, 48 ( j 7, 02 6, 27¢ 5, 512 5, 500 j 5 4 
Creosote oil, production t f ~ { { 15, 0 3 9, 188 ) 752 9, 24 8 992 10, 68 ) Be 
Ethyl acetate (85%), productior } | t 6, 212 152 6.9 7, 125 F 
Glycerin, refined (100%, basi 
High gravity and yellow distilled | 
Production f . 47 5, OS 4( 4, O86 5 0671 1, 66 { 4 98 
Consumption... . f j 68 f 16) 5 Ono 922 F 5 ® 
Stocks... - 18, 204 s4 8, 422 8, 775 19, 2% 16,7 15, 939 15, 0 13, 4 12 11,8 
Chemically pure: 
Production i 11, 238 4, 09 i 14, 023 10, 19 12, 391 11, 964 11, 631 12, 917 15, 67 8, 5A 17, 27 
Consumption... 8,8 1 ), 22 8, 418 9, 19 8, 66 ), 531 ) 499 9, 279 8, Git 9 14.8 14° 642 
Stocks : 27, 98 28, 94 », 259 27, 12 27, le 23, 520 2 l 20, 54¢ 17, SSY 17, 445 18 8 391 
Methanol, production: ; : 
Natural] (100%) t....-..- thous. of gal lf 2 6§2 l 152 160 184 177 163 17¢ 170 
Synthetic (100%). a 1o 12, OF 4, 58 4,079 12, 905 } 147 3. 73 12, 979 12, R9¢ 15. 319 16, 464 16 1 
Phthalic anhydride, production... thous. of Ib 19, 2 0, 2 23, 258 0, 233) 19,652) 18,532) 19,129! 22,136! 24,647! 24,0721 28, 37¢ 25, 798 
" Revised . » Preliminary. ' Not availabl for publicat } 1955, data for high-gravity and yellow-distilled glycerin are combined with chen ~ally pure glycerin 
New series Compiled by the U. S. Department of Justice, 1 nd zation Service. Data relate to the arrivals and departures of aliens, by sea by air, between ports 
of the United States and noncontig 1s foreign territory rt tics do not le border crossers, seamen, military personnel, traffic between continental United States and insular 
Possessions, and cruise travelers. Data pr 3 will be O overed ¢ rant and immigrant aliens only 
? Data beginning January 1954 cover 38 companies (the ni ‘OSS Operat evenue of $1,000,000 or more). However, the smaller number of companies continues to account 
for over 90 percent of the annual gross operating reve ( ; tI ns for 1952 (also 1951 for ammonia and hydrochloric acid) will be shown later 
5 tot 415; In indust hol bonded warehouses, 33,216. 





* Revisions for January 1955 (thous. proof tocks in 
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CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 


FERTILIZERS 


thous. of short tons 


totalt short tons 
ge! . ao 
I pt € do 
a d 
{ do. 
r n I t dc 
‘ a 
} ‘ ac 
TY do 
Ww ] f b. car 
1 ner sl t 
yx wrt te 
short to 


do 
NAVAL STORES 
r s (520 Ib 
k do 
g Vi l N. Y.), bulk 
dol. per 100 It 
bbl. (50 gal. 
k ao 
, j dol. per gal 
MISCELLANEOUS 
} thous. of It 
ati 
t thous. of long 
ks (produce lo 


FATS, OILS, OILSEEDS, AND BYPRODUCTS 


Export thous. of lb 


Paint oil lo 


l other vegeta } do 


umption, factor short tons 
ks, end of mont ‘ do 


do 


thous. of lb 


Refined do 


id do 
Refined do 
le ao 
Refined do 


l 
rt j 
t ao 


thous. of short tons 
do 
of month do 


short tons 
of month§ do 


thous. of lb 
do 


do 


do 





do 
mil. of Ib 
N. Y.) dol. per Ib 





l 
e refined fish ¢ 
Y States represente 
umption in that 


tRevisions for 1952 w hown later 





7A. P.A. (available phosphoric acid). 
lity Credit Corporation (beginning January 1952 for refined oi] and from May 1953 through June 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1954 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 
Supplement to the Survey 


| Ar May June July | August 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Apples 
Production (crop estimate t bu 
Shipments, « irlot r I r 1, 89 84 190 197 806 
Stocks, cold storage, end of mor t t f 1 } 44 162 24F 6, 959 


Citrus fruits. carlct shipment 


























Frozen fruits, juices, and vegetabl 
Stocks, cold storage, end of mont} 
Fruits ‘ } ~ 1(\4 19 RY . 65S $36. 63 19. 606 
Fruit juices_ f 108, AS 7 819, 458, 007 38, 53 
Vegetables : 44| 469 144.834) 443.724! 492.594 698. 084 
Potatoes, white 
Production (crop estimate t 
Shipments, carlot t r ] ‘ j 2 28 21, O46 12, 562 11, 893 14, 425 
Price, Ww holesale, U Ss No 1 Ne W Y » 
’ —s 1} 2 Of ~ 3. OS 3. 375 4. 054 4.83 3. O89 
GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 
Exports, principal grains, including fl 
t 4, 98 184 625| 27,907] *31,570| + 26,961! 21,841 
Barle as 
Production (crop estimate) _. 1 
Receipts, principal market ! . 4 f 3] 7, 685 &, 238 IR 8 17, 168 
Stocks, domestic, end of month 
Commercial 5 f 9. 12 11, 932 20, OF 23,4 
On farms on 2265, ¢ 
Exports, including malt : f f 873 2 1, 92 r1,82 2, 791 
Prices, wholesale (Minneapolis 
No, 2, malting per bu 4s 1. 518 14 1. 45¢€ 1. 397 1. 429 
No. 3, straight ] +4 4 ( 1. 45¢ ] 1. 323 1. 200 1, 328 
Corn 
Production (cron estimate t 
Grindings, wet process 4 0. 041 10. 609 10. 918 
Receipts, principal markets R 4, 108 29, 36 2 2 
Stocks, domestic, end of month: 
Commercial | 5 ‘“ 84 I 2, Sf 14,8 18, 052 
On farms mil. of br i ISG. & IRQ 3 
Exnorts, including meal tl f bu 8, U4 ] d 7,1 s 18 6, 91 3, 629 
Prices, wholesale 
No. 3. vellow (Chicago) lol. per bu ; 1. 5¢ 1. 586 l 1.614 1.62 1. 639 
Weighted average, 5 market I] ] 1 : J 1.6 l 1. 581 1. 61 1. 601 
Oats 
Production (crop estimate t f bu 
Receipts, principal markets t f bu 4, 6 4, SSE 4,¢ D, 818 7, 241 6, 842 750 10, 638 
Stocks, domestic, end of mont! 
Commercia te 13, 40¢ 8, 648 4,75 4, 60) 4,872) 11,729} 24,900) 26, 377 
On farms lo 44 202, 778 : 1, 182 
Exports, including oatmeal 27 118 209 217 
Price, wholesale, No. 3, white (Chicag t 8 708 758 
Rice | 
Production (crop estimate) thous. of t _ ae. 
California | 
Receipts, domestic, rough thot f It . 5, Of “4 s 2, 41 6, 656 11, 471 10 
Shipments from mills, milled rice 1, 78 8, ¢ 66 48,7 36, 159 29, 573 28 R07 7 67 
Stocks, rough and cleaned (cleaned | end 
of month t f It 05, 934 59, 24¢ 1,74 47, 454 43, 304 35, 968 13, 287 11, 861 
Southern States (Ark., La., Tenn., Tex 
Receipts, rough, at mills th f lb I S48 4 : 7, 382 51, 924 48,217) 447,848)1, 113, 665 
Shipments from mills, milled r lo lf Ss; le l 124, 21 102, 43¢ 118,490) 172,842) 216,034 
Stocks, domestic, rough and cleaned leaned 
basis), end of month mil. of It 77 654. f 573. 7 HM). € 327.3 272.0 361.3 821.8 
Exports t of It 20K 162,158] 88, 48 2,422} 47,048} 42,229) 74,435] 112,973 
Price, wholesale, head, clean (N. O lol. per It ' x ) OSS OSE 075 074 
Rye: 
Production (crop estimate) t f 
Receipts, principal markets 6 121 1, 684 1, 006 1, 310 853 
Stocks, commercial, domestic, end of mont! 1,381 8,9 8 8, 445 11, 708 12, 11 12, 047 
Price, wholecale, No. 2 (Minneapo! ner t 1. 249 1.16 1.11] l 1. 061 1. 250 1. 275 1, 428 
Wheat 
Production (crop estimate), total f 
Spring wheat 
Winter wheat i 
Receipts, principal markets thou f 20, 88 2, 028 Gi 26, 95. 60, 332! 105, 57¢ 54, 867 47, 508 
Disappearance : 228, 24 195, 401 
Stocks, end of month 
Canada (Canadian wheat) f 04, 795 348,139) 339, 2 349, 007 79,215) 365,638) 335, 421 
United States, domestic, totalc” mil ft 27 901 1. 676. € 
Commercial f 84) 2 MH 291,191) ? 296, 715 394, 609) 414, 58 422,772 
Interior mills, elevators, ! , 
+} r} f 331, 619 : 539, 152 
Merchant mills 4,778 2 63, 829 ws 158. OS] 
On farms 2 4¢ 299, 038 429, 474 
Exports, total, including flour lo lf 14, 877 20, 768 r 20,092) * 20,896) * 17,952 15, 075 
V heat only s, 824 11, 677 7, 249 ’ 17,089 * 17,379) * 14,960 12, 074 
Prices, wholesale 
No. 1, dark northern spring (Minnear 
iol. per bu 2. 57 2. 602 2. 62 2. 669 2. 642 2. 643 2. 695 
No. 2, hard winter (Kansas City lo 2. 39 2. 417 2. 447 2. 370 2.153 2. 324 2. 389 
No. 2, red winter (St. Louis) lo 2. 22¢ 2. 327 2. 2 2. 1 1. 852 1. 967 2. 162 
Weighted avg., 6 markets, all grade do 2. 57 2. 545 2. 589 2. 544 2. 293 2. 358 2. 659 
’ Revised. » Preliminary. 1 December 1 estimate of 1954 croy 
2 Old crop only; new grain not reported until beginnir f new cr ea for barley, oat ind wheat; October for corn). 
9 Bags of 100 lb.; prior to the October 19 URVE i howr ft f 45 
o'The total includes wheat owned by the Commodity Cre Corp } tored off f. 
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less otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
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supplement to the Survey 
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Supplement to the Survey 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical 


Supplement to the Survey 


PLYWOOD 

Hardwood (except container and f 
Shipments (market), quarterly tot 
M sca. ft 
Inventories (for sale), end of quart 


Softwood (Douglas fir only), produ 


IRON AND STEEI 
Foreign trade 
ron and steel products (excl Ivar 
Exports, total 
Scrap 
Imports, total ¢ 
Scrap 


Iron and Steel Scrap 


Production and receipts, total*.__ the 
Home scrap produced*® 
Purchased scrap received (net 

Consumption, total 

Stocks, consumers’, end of month 


Ore 
Iron ore: 
All districts: 
Mine production 
Shipments 
Stocks, at mines, end of 1 
Lake Superior district 
Shipments from upper lake por 
Consumption by furnace 
Stocks, end of month, total 
At furnaces 
On Lake Erie docks 
Imports 
Manganese ore, imports (manganese 


Pig Iron and Iron Manufactures 


Castings, gray iron 
Orders, unfilled, for sale. thou 
Shipments, total 
For sale 
Castings, malleable iron 
Orders, unfilled, for sale 
Shipments, total. 
For sale. 
Pig iron 
Production... the 
Consumption 
Stocks (consumers’ and suppliers’ 


Prices, wholesale: 
Composite. _- 
Basie (furnace 
Foundry, No. 2, f. 0. b. Neville I 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel castings: 
pments, total 
For sale, total_- 








Railway specialties 
Steel forgings: 
Orders, unfilled, for sale thou 


Shipments, for sale, total 
Drop and upset 
Press and open hammer 
Stee] ingots and steel for castings 
Production 
Percent of capacity? 
Prices, wholesale 
Composite, finished steel. 
Steel billets, rerolling, f. 0. b. mill 


Structural] steel, f. 0. b. mill 
Steel scrap, heavy melting (Pittsht 


Steel, Manufactured Produc 


Barrels and drums, steel, heavy typ 
Orders, unfilled, end of month 
Shipments. _- 

Stocks, end of month 


lir 


r Revised P Pre] nary 


*New series. Data for hardwood p 


as indicated 
Douglas fir plywood productior 


approximately 90 percent of industry cay 


observed holidays. 
Data for production and receipt 
)In the 1952 edition of the export 
metal manufactures category. The data 
earlier data. Exports beginning Januar 
? Revisions for 1952 are shown in tt 
tFor 1955, percent of capacity is cal 
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rsprint nd paper- 
Pulp Association):t 
) short tons 800, 817 939, 598 843, 494 841. 999 RSL O41 RH], ORI 
yr f th do 561, 091 547,633) 533, 638 609, 967; 612, 394 
' do 832, 975 2 874, 583) 866, 681 RRS, OF 861.811 
} lo 817, 427 916, 598 878, 354 RAR, 7 RRO, MW RA. O17 
' do 406,158; 412,529) 410,021 417, 941 414, 271 410, 5t 21, 584 428, 204 
rder new do 100, 9R4 108, 483 108, 140 110, 655 
rd infilled. er f mont} do AS 5 57, Aix 56, 30. 4,190 
roductic do 102, 297 111, 501 110, 232) 1138, 292 
ment do 101, 987 109,879) If 88) 112,059 
tocks. end of t do 93, 035 97,819 19, 287 100, 256 
nting paper 
’ new do 265, 291 342,798} 279,943) 287, 338 $20), 207 
i filled f t do 268, 590) 294,740) 258,238) 249, 6 265, 175 
tior do 283, 994 322,188} 303,684) 298,138) 209, 890 
hinmar do 279, 074| 323,037) 311,678 300), Q1¢ (4, 524 
ks. end of mont do 166,420) 165, 570 57, 57¢ l 4198; 149, 540 
e, Wholesale, t “A” grad English 
f h white f } l. per 100 It 13. 80 13. 80 13. 80 13. & 13. 80 
e paper 
Irders. nev short tons 27 217 278, 907 
ve unfilled ri +} do 112. 18 lil 4 
| tion co PR3. AGE 285, 178 
‘ do 278 ROU 79. O38 
b end of t do | lf 17, 44 
nt 
ia (incl. N ¢ 
Productior do 457, 927 515,482) 500,199) 497, 221 490, 72¢ 13,979) § 14 91,1 
Shinments fr do 437, 780 481, 487 503, 202 $07, 561 523, 966 481, 686 18, 844 482 ’ 
tocks, at mills. « f do | 155,072} 189,067; 185 974) 185,634) 152,394) 174,687! 158,988] 167, 582 
‘ i St té 
imptior I do 345, 642 400, 311 414, 877 $22, 157 384,444 s8, 471 0), SZ sSN 
I j tior do RR. 107 R115 8Y, S3Y wf Of H4 6, 324 99. 492 On yy 
ore ente fr lo ROH, 21Y 100, 58 8S, GOS OS. 7I1¢ 06, 148 906 17 Y8, 5O. OR, 21 
( ok end of nt 
At mills do 11, 15 ) 7 7 7 7, 654 8, 64 7, ( 
At cael aa lo 488, 503 446, 739 453 481. 612 SOR. 7f 490, 2 
In t nsit to put lo 06, 457 72. 3K at 71 si 66, 1499 64. 760 
I do 341, 503 $11, 804 438, 5 sY. s 454, lf ), O4 
I ( tr if i] port | 
l hort t | 125. 7 125. 7 125. 75 125. 7 125. 7 125. 7 125. 7 125. 7 
ird (Nat I \ tic | 
’ x 1 f short tons_| 921. 7 1,140.4 997.4) 1, 086. ¢ 1, 033, 1 964 1, 044. ( 1, 069 
' led | do 321.0 424.9 369. 1 3A. 2 $59. 0.3 330) 428.8 
luct tot do ¥26.8; 1,064.4) 1,014.6) 1,056 1, 054. 6 916.8) 1,068 1,004 
+ f ; ; SU vO hn te! WW KU 74 2 RS 
nr | t ; 
co toad : 1 Sher ad 
entet ft rface area , OG 7, 153 6, 952 6, 714 6, 78 6, 25 7,01 7, 242 
y order 1947-49 = 100 182.3 214. 7 198, ¢ 64 203. 1 173. 7 199. 8 194. 1 
hipments do 167.9 185. 0 182. 2 165. 1 179.9 159. 9 183. 9 180 
PRINTING 
hl t mber of editions 1, 102 1, 101 1, 391 781 ¥23 SU SSS 
7 books do BHE 804 1,1 644 714 ti { 
7 of do 24 20 20 137 209 14] 134 
RUBBER AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 
RUBBER 
r 
' g to 46, 897 709 51,4 . { 7, 804 38, 069 412 
loft do 115, 228) 112,829) 106,564; 104 104, 541 109, 564) 124,8 l ] 
t do 42, 645 47, 721 49,8 . 66, 698 10, 601 4,124 is, 615 
w York 
lol. per It 20 203 14 2 231 244 23 24 
long tons 53, 35€ 83 5 it i 15, 954 16, 964 48, 8 4 
do 49, 060 6, O60 654 2 628 ) 41.552 42 OS) RoR 
do 183, 4 184, 284 S t S 157, 172 162,944; 17 yy if 2 
do 21 2, 923 2 s 2 2 2 3, 228 5 2 
do 21, COM 23, df 21, 628 2 s4 22, 207 17, & 15, 444 2 2 
do | 19. 4 22 &R2 2 is 2 t 22 21 lf ] 17, 6 QO? 
ks. end ofr do 32, 393 $2, 145 $1, 359 1,1 30, 84 ] : 27, 692 29, 632 
TIRES AND TUBES | | | 
| | 
, | 
thousand 7, 042 7. O81 g. i 7. of 8, 796 6, 36 427 7, 279 
tot do ( tS 7. 629 & 24. be! ) 1079 & SA & ~ 6, 269 
do | 2, 634 , if 3, 131 2 SO) 2, 782 2 7 x 
, do 3 , 4, 35 4 6, 029 Yu 129 j 7 
I t do 117 Lif “4 lf lf 2 
1 of i l } 16, O77 15, 90t i 15, 218 12, 64t 1, US 11, 184 
do 119 si 178 167 rT 
do 5, 896 3 6, 266 " ) 4, 132 7 4, 4K 
lo 5. 617 ( ] 6, 001 t 2 6, 631 6, 2 745 4 { 
lof do 10, 448 10, 869 11, 234 10, 379 8, tj, SSS 7 ) 
t do 61 49 8Y 4 s 67 3 t 
| p | : 
t Re for 194 for paper ll be shown later; data prior to 1947 for unfilled orders and stocks of paper are on a 
r January ! ruary 1953 for shipping containers and for various Months 1952 for rubber imports appeal he 
Data for | ] nts, and stocks have been revised beginning January 1953. Rev prior to June 1953 are ava 
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5 38 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS April 1955 
: — an 1954 1955 | 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical | , - | | | area ante IE Decem-| J r ahs 
Supplement to the Survey ; Mar Apr May Jur July August ete October ty a | bes we oe Marct 
STONE, CLAY. AND GLASS PRODUCTS 
ABRASIVE PRODUCTS 
Coated abrasive paper and cloth, shipr : f { 77, 518 142, 262 151, 217 173, O46 169, 267 167, G6 171, O87 SI, ‘ 
PORTLAND CEMENT 
Preduction thou bt : 20, 097 2 99,802 + 25,482) 25.608! © 25. 59 95, 887) + 23. 8% 22 20 ”), 2 
Percent of capacity . ‘ y 17 2 1O¢ 104 US , ‘ 
Shipments hy} u ~ mf rf 2 mM RL x) 134 99 THK i 
Stocks, finished, end of montt 2 8 OF { 1 674 | 524) + 14.408 ) 667 1.7 434 
Stocks, clinker, end of montt 1 ] 2 . 8, AS 7, 2 6, 020 1,72 Si) 634 t 794 
CLAY PRODUCTS 
Brick, unglazed 
Productiont thou t brick 7 17 A2 RY 1, 4] 7, 984 BR2, OAD 576, 185 t 100) 547, 09 14 148 } 
S ipmentst . ‘ f 1s 4 RR 209 f Né v4 BRQ 24() 7) i 548. 5&8 14 08 ‘ On 
Price, wholesale, common, co 
plant per thou 2x 28 28 28 28. 1 28.19 28,289] 28. 38 8.382} 28.430] 28. 436 . ox 28 
Clay sewer pipe, vitrified:t 
Prodnuetion L rt tor 1, 2 » { h, HUF 240 j 148, 594 15 ] 148, 169 48. 573 | 2h 
Shipments 129, 28 { 4, Ot 150, 497 42¢ l¢ 303 157, 5o 153, 24¢ 10, 320) 12] " » 
Structural tile, unglazed:} 
Production 81, 03 : 83, 2 86, 67 83,890) 84,626) 81,278) 81,367) 79, ¢ . 82 138 
Shipments 64, 5% y 12 s s + 62 x. Of 80. GF 77. 095 79. 160 71. 874 ) 5R 
GLASS PRODUCTS 
Glass containers: 
Production 5 +s I 8 11, dst 1, 88 S45 4, 252 8, 48 i4 
Shipments, domestic, total . 2 s 10, 958 1, 87S 1, O18 10, 634 10, 079 1,164 8,824 } 
General-use food 
Narrow-neck food I . 64 6. 1, O37 / 1, 09S 1] 1, 121 829 7 x S4¢ 
Wide-mouth food (incl. packe tumbler 
jelly glasses, and fruit jars t 2, § } 2 2 869 2 803 2 948 724 1] ( ? 670 9 9 
Beverage (returnable and nonreturt 
the T FM f 1,0 1, 268 112 25 34 325 th ) { 
Beer bottles 8 1, 168 1, 234 l Hn f Ae t ” 
Liquor and wine a V2 l 1, f f ) 1,1 1, 408 M4 s4 
Medicinal and toilet +s 2, é 2, 308 2, 039 2, 512 2, 41 2, 360 2 S 2 2 } 
Chemical, househo!d and industrial l ’ We ‘7 S4s 1,02 ] ] 1. Oy M44 
Dairy products 4 if 214 I nt ; 24 »4 28 2 s 
Stocks, end of month ! ® 4, 329 4, 3¢ 13,2 684 412 Ss t . 
Other glassware, machine-made 
Tumblers 
Production - t r f f f 1, 96 4 131 5, 122 5 78 1R0 1 5GR , 
Shipments : 1 ‘ 2 ! 9 4, 616 b 5, 2A 4, 768 6, 27 1, SAS 4,2 . i 
Stocks 1, OS ] 272 ‘ ) 29 R RAL & 751 & 652 Y, OSE & 535 118 14 
Table, kitchen, and householdwar | t 
‘ 99 3 R02 {2 2 987 2 827 2. 60F 2, G6 3, 503 4,175 3, 18 <5 2, 792 s 
' 
GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS 
Crude gypsum, quarterly tot 
Imports. . SS 1,14 Ss 
Production S44 2, 2¢ 2, 3% 
Caleined, production, quarterly total 6Y 84 2, O71 2 f 
Gypsum products sold or used, quarter! 
Unealcined. t i a 687, 9 746, 82 S14, ti 
Caleined: 
For building uses: 
Base-coat plasters ; $37, 73¢ 493, 27¢ 100) 
Keene’s cement 12, 251 13, O84 12 { 
All other building plaster } 224, 7 266, 419 254, 64 
ath t ft . 634, 857 688, 52k 641, 84 i 
Tile 7, 668 8, 33. s 
Wallboard @ 2 1, 044, 208 1. 070. 718 1, 136, 926 
Industrial plasters_ rt tor 8 62, O87 60, 138 66, 32 
rEXTILE PRODUCTS 
APPAREL 
Hosiery, shipments___. thou $ 2 ), 844 12, 21 10, 724 13, 790 15, 120 14, 121 14, 588 12, 762 12,3 12, 969 
en’s apparel, cuttings:* 4 
Tailored garments 
Suits t f t 7 . j 24 1. 631 144 1, 664 11. 655 1. 456 576) 2 OA R4R 1. R16 4 
Overeoats and topcoats 2 2 )2 AIO PRO 4s 1 440) 59 $24 H mat) IRR . 
‘Trousers (separate), dress and sport 1, 848 2 1,8 1,464 14,44 3 120 3, 84 14 380 4, 224 4, 272 4. OS 712 1 944 
Shirts (woven fabrics), dress and sport 
} { { 1, 184 1,432) 11, 65¢ 1, 552 728 84 8 
Work clothing 
Dungarees and waistband overall 34s x4 34 4 IRs 392 1 43 408 260 4 359 Re 
Shirts 14 ‘ 38 27 t)4 1 39 352 3th4 2t x $M 
Women’s, misses’, juniors’ outerwe 
{ oats t 2.4 § 7 f 2, 21 2,40 2, 452 2, 209 2, 463 2, OF 2, 187 2 ) | 
Dresses. 8 2 y 24, 4 21, OY lf ti 20, 429 17, 157 17, 593 18, 511 1s, ¢ 2U, SY2 2U, SI¢ 
Suits S4 i j ) 1, a 1, 257 874 738 1, 158 1, 464 ° 1,773 1, 83 ‘ 
Waists, blouses, and shirts. t 133 . l 1, 234 1,17 1, 200 1, 14 QS 248 ; 
r Revised ® Preliminary Dat " eck | R 2 f wn in the August 1953 SURVEY , 
"Includes laminated board (report nent | t 
*New series. Compiled by the [ ( ( ta are estimated justry totals derived as follows: Men’s apparel—estimates beginning 1954 
are based on a monthly sample surv« turer t | ‘ t of total | luction; data pr to 1954 are based on a samp! ering estat ments th 
accounted for about 90 percent of the tot tt t i lon re} ts f nes ment lassified in the women’s pri! i iterw lustries f 
the specified items; monthly data begir 154 ar t ers that ac t for ay ely 75 percent of total output. Da I to 1952 for all ser 
and for January-December 1952 and Januar r men’s I y tk Il be shown later; dat 2 (except men’s dungarees, et ire shown at bottom of p. S-3s 
of the December 1953 Survey. , . 
q Data for March, June, September ber 1954 | r t I hs, 4 week 
* Includes cumulative revisions for 1954 throu May 1mu rey I r June-August 1954 
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Supplement to the Survey ary April May June . eee October 
—_ y Al » y wy” ‘ a] . 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
COTTON 
Jinnineet thous. of running bales 116,317 3x9 1, 694 f 9, 67 
t t 500-Ib. balk 
thous. of bales 116, 465 
ption® bales 685, 54 844,092 659. 306 645. 47 778. 55S 4 ; 647. 44 8] 7 
k n tl t t States, end of month, 
total® thous. of bak 14,660) + 13, 406 12 l hell 10, 18 ) 7OR 91. O08 ™) GOS 148 
; cotton. t lo 14.507) + 13. 34 12 1. 3 10. 10 1 653 91.917 x). 99 ) RR4 
On fart do 1.310 1.047 ) R02 ) 5 2 ¢ g. OK ® 
t t lo 11, 501 0, 524 720 R OD & 189 &, 224 & 304 RHQ 97 
( i} lo 1. TRE 1.770 1 #R4 a4 {5 { mm ‘ 1s 
reign t do 63 f 7 8 77 7 79 7 { 
bales 385,420 429, 659 997. S55 189, 58 199 an § 
t do 12, 866 16, 258 8. 719 9, 941 f gy 6, 6 
farn AT r cents per Ib 30.4 31.1 32.2 4.0 { 
whole ‘ | ‘ iverage 1 
ket ents per Ib 34.0 34.2 34.2 34.4 34.2 34.4 34.2 34 { 
linters “4 
r thou ft Of 500 105 1OR 113 OB 112 1 117 
ictior 10 197 5189 150 115 s4 4 R2 77 ? 
ks, el f th lo 419 1, 542 1, 590 637 1, 589 1, 54¢ 1, 525 1, 587 i 
COTTON MANUFACTURES 
lot 
nt i-w r nel n widtt 
tior uart mil. of linear vards 2, 512 2, 454 2, 302 
thous of sq. yd 50, 45 44, 540 64, 206 47, 243 19, 818 48, 2R2 47, 160 m S00 5 29} 
t do 4, 597 r 3,989 6, 242 r 4,732 4, 283 4, 355 5,110 7, 622 6, 907 
es. wholesal 
‘ voit ents per Ib 27.18 2%. 84 6. 75 of, 28 26. 5O of, 48 %. 51 i. OK Om}. bi 
28-inct ents per yd 34.9 34.9 34.9 4.9 34.9 34.7 35.9 ; ; ) 
Print cloth, 39 8x7 10 15.8 15.4 15.4 15.3 15.4 15.8 16 \¢ 
} tir n er 4 4% 44-48 do 16.8 16.8 16.5 16.3 16.3 16.3 16.4 16.4 
r t il st es or tubes 
a 
ol. per Ib 634 632 630 633 636 633 633 642 
ombed, k do 921 21 921 921 917 17 131 
tivit ' es) 4 
nd] ] i total thous 1), 8&8 20, 715 20, 646 20, 606 20, 63: 2), 634 20), HO 
100 ttor do 19, 656 9. 457 19,332} 19,286 19, 306 19, 27¢ 19, 29 
f tot of hr 9,231 511,454 8, O91 8,932 ‘4510, 939 Ont 9,171 22 4 
Aver I do 469 457 447 447 372 450 458 49 
r 100 percent cottor do 8, 697 8, 475 8,366 510,216 6, 578 8, 583 10,4 9, 042 
t is pe! t i 128. 1 125. 3 125.3 122. 6 $122.8 102. 4 126. 2 126. 0 136. 3 
RAYON AND ACETATE AND MFRS. 
t ur nil. oflb ( 60. 8 60. 4 AR 3 57.9 43.1 53. 2 62.1 4. 2 
i lt do 24.1 9. 2 28.9 32. 1 35.7 $2.1 35.8 24 $2.4 
é I eT t 
ent var' ) 7 75.4 69.8 68. 5 67. { 70. 2 73. 2 H4.8 61.4 
ape te oO 20.9 2 3 oR. 3 27.9 28. ( 29.0 0.1 ; 
wts the of lb 1,69 > 269 3 509 2 178 3.106 2 940 785 7, 535 8, 300 
wh : 
; l ament, f b. shipping 
int dol. per It 78 780 7a 780 780 7s 7s 7x ‘ 
le ‘ ‘ io $3 336 336 336 33t 536 336 53 
ind etate } goods, production, 
terlyd' thous. of linear yards 402,378 383, 248 407, 576 
SILK 
iw 
rt thous. of lt 449 366 1, 051 671 843 654 SOO 567 814 
wholesale x i se, 20/22 denier, 877% 
AA), f b. wa ol. per Ib 39 5. 23 5. 07 03 4.53 4.55 4. 68 4.83 4.7 
Wool 
pt 2 bi 
" la thous. of Ib 19,737) 824,520 23,040 § 28,084 301 23, 764 24,813 20, 048 
las do 1,788; °11, 738 8, 319 $9, 286 , 903 9,253, 11,578 9, 502 
al ) . do 17, 828 22, 13 1, 868 21, 603 19,012 18, 478 17, 757 16, 99S 
ire] clas itia ‘ tent® do 10, 576 10, 836 ), 553 12, 385 &, G89 9, 401 8, OS 8, Sif 
wv le le, raw, Bosto 
64s, 7 si an basis lol. per lb 1. 725 1. 675 1. OSS 1. 731 1. 767 1. 756 1. 762 ] 1.712 
l , Of Ss 4S1S ao 1. 196 1. 122 1. 16 1. 184 1. 187 1. 16¢ 1. 211 1. 22 1. 196 
slian, 64 aki clean basis, ir 
dol. per Ib 1.77 1.72 1. 725 1.72 1. 72 1.725 1. 725 1. 72 1,72 
‘ er] " 1 Total] ginnings of 1953 crop ? Ginnings to December 13 Ginnings to January 16, ‘Total ginning 
: nings toe! f month indicated 
{Data for March, June, September, and December 1954 cover 5-week periods and for other months, 4 weeks; stocks and number of active spit 
for 1952 appear in corresponding note in April 1954 SURVEY. 
. N St [Ir f wool are compiled by the U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; dutiable wool covers essentially t! 
ater 
ions for 1952 ar sn in the August 1953 SURVEY 3’ Revisions for broad-woven goods for first and second quarters of 1952 are 
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S40 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1952 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 Statistical Febr i: * | PPAR 
Supplement to the Survey e r Apr June Tuls August | ' 04 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS—Continued 
WOOL MANUFACTURES 
Knitting yarn, worsted, 2/20s-50s/56s, Br 
M 2 O4 2 7 2 { 


wholesale price 2 y 2 2 
W oolen worsted woven goods, ept 
felts: 
Production, quarterly, total 
Apparel fabrics, total 
Government orders - : 


ana 





Other than Government orders, tota : 62. 989 67 
Men’s and boys’ 4 10, O78 2s 
Women’s and children’s 41¢ 39 OI] 39 

Nonapparel fabrics, total RR] 4 
Blanketing { 4f 2 
Other nonappart ] fabrics +4™ 2, 53 l 

Prices, wholesale, suiting, f. 0. b 
Flannel, 12-13 oz./yd., 57°°/60” 47-19 " l 4 112.9 l 112.9 l 
Gabardine, 1014-12" 0z./yd., 56°" /6f f 3. 103. ¢ 103. ¢ 103. 6 | 


AIRCRAFT 




















SU 


4 


4 


Civil aircraft, shipment 309 316 293 264 
Exports 9 t } f 63 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
Factory sales, total umber 4,14 » 69 RR. ABD IS, 8 0. 41 21. 450 69 
Coaches, total . 74 24 309 
Domestic l 3 190 S06} 
Passenger cars, total. +4 ; 2 4 ) 451, OF 145, 306 300, 
Domestic 42 : 5, S8Y $89, 904 4 O28 $31, 371 292, 
Trucks, total . ‘ 3,7 M1, 226 1, 471 78, 507 RS 6S 
Domestic 16s * 7s 1, 439 ] 74, 25 2, 161 60, 263 
Exports, total 9 i 1,4 ) 30), 2 { 26, 794 H 
Passenger cars 9 18 ) 4, 697 l 0 1 19 9 
Trucks and buses ¢ . zl 183 1 15. 944 97 17 
lruck trailers, production, total 4, 6 j +, 84 DAS 1 3 8909 4, 
Complete trailers $4, 502 | t } } * 4, OST t 3, 740 4, 
ig 1, 7 1,879) 1,8 1, 934 2,479 1,858; 2,052; 2 
All otherco’_. 2,7 2, 862 2, 67 2, 704 2, 508 l 1, G88 a 
lrailer chassis I 20U d At 271 21 159 
Registrations 
New passenger cars 1 369, 592 180, 7 508 20, 958 596,719 474 440,312) 407 
New cemmercial cars. 1 0, § 5 7 78, 209 R5, S58 f 8 64, 180 66, 
RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
American Railway Car Institute 
Freight cars 
Shipments, total ber 4,04 RF { 45K 2 683 2 051 9 450 9 
Equipment manufacturers, total 4 v . 1. 263 ) 900 7 
lDomestic ] 2, 947 . 28 1, 236 7 837 l 
Railroad shops, domestic 1, 027 1, 145 1, 421 1, OYE 1, 460 l, 
Passenger cars, equipment manuf 
Orders unfilled, end of month, total* 6H { OK ( 450 
Domestic $ 4 14 DS sf 291 
Shipments, total 1 59 64 41 44 f 52 
Domestic f 44 2¢ ( 34 2 
Association of American Railroads 
Freight cars (class 1), end of month:$ 
Number owned t ! 1, 77 ! ] 768 764 1. 757 1, 753 1, 756 
Undergoing or awaiting classified repair 
. 1S 12 
Percent of total ownership f ‘ 6.3 6. ¢ 6.7 6.9 
Orders, unfilled ! ber 20, 54 6, SOF i 12, 169 11, 429 10, 334 11, 016 1 
Equipment manufacturers 1 6, 784 4, O68 1, 214 7 Ls 3, 911 4 
Railroad shops 1 13, 764 42s 0,9 ) 636 & 60 7, 10 F 
tives (class I), end of mor 
n, undergoing or awaiting cla 
‘ 22 1, 18 1, 117 1, 081 1, J02 l 
Percent of total on line 10. 8 6 11.4 11.1 11.0 11.4 
Diesel-electric and electric: Order 
umber , 2 ) 7( 24 133 99 
Exports of locomotives, total] ber oF 1 3 12 34 
INDUSTRIAL ELECTRIC TRUCKS AND 
TRACTORS 
Shipments, total ber 167 $ 6¢ 445 445 413 357 
Domestic 4 148 { 117 389 68 278 
Export , OR 5¢ 4 79 
® Revised. ® Preliminary 
i Beginning January 1955, data inclu 2 sircraft fied ‘ | categor and therefore excluded fron 
2 Preliminary estimate of product t \ \ ts. I i preceding mont! 000 p ‘ 
tRevisions for 1952 are shown in tt Augu } SUR 
Width of cloth relates to that current ‘ shar t mparability of the series 
Data exclude all military-type ex t t 1 thly r 1952 for motor vehicles will be shown later 
o' Revised beginning 1952 to include product f cor lata as revised are comparable with 
for January-Septem ber 1952 are shown in t [De 53 SURVE 


® Excludes railroad shops except wher 
*New series; monthly data prior to \ I hown later, 
§Not including railroad-owned pr te r 

{Revised exports for May 1952, 41 lo« 
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ctobe! ber 


YSY 1. ¥2s 


2. 013 l 


4.09 
4, St 
5 OF 





111.6 112.1 112.1 
103. ¢ 103. 6 103. 6 
174 288 ry 
61 108 5 
287,730) 587.785) 766.1 
397 305 42° 
385 251 2 
21, 198 498, 248 669. O3¢ 
14,913 477,927! 643,76 
66, 138 89, 232 95. 81 
48, 966 72, 862 79, 76 
22, 224 2 34 849 
6, 357 12, 0), 39 
15, 867 16, 742 14, 45¢ 
4,521 4,876 4,92 
4, 356 4,743 4, 72¢ 
2,551 2, 822 2, 82 
1, 805 1, 921 1, 90 
165 133 199 


611 


69, SG5 


656, 


2, 348 1, 770 2, 232 
1, 338 1, O85 1, 428 

SO7 617 1, 369 
1,010 685 S14 








74 1, 739 1, 73 

12 120 1i¢ 

7.0 6.9 f 
11, 78 13, 624 
4,952 6, O78 
6, 833 7, SAC 





26, 1 


267 


32 33 29 


348 359 394 
318 304 35t 
30 55 38 
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Pages marked S 


Abrasive paper and cloth (coated)__----- nanan 38 
Acids nines ddd negabeepenhbenecds 24 
Advertising | OS NE NS: in 8 
Agricultural employment ___._......--- 11 
Agricultural loans and foreign trade 16, 17, 21,22 
Aircraft and parts be , 12, 14, 15,40 
Airline operations 23 
Alcohol, denatured and ethyl. 24 
Alcoholic beverages 2, 6,8, 27 
Aluminum 3: 
Animal fats, greases, and oils 25 
Anthracite 11, 13, 14, 15, 34 
Apparel 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 38 
Asphalt and asphalt 5 roducts 36 
Automobiles 2, 3, 8, 9, 11, 12, 14, 15, 16, 22, 40 
Bakery products Ao 2,12,13,14,15 
Balance of payments_-_-_.........-- 21 
Banking . . 14,16 
Barley Soieet atanladiadins 28 
Barrels and drums niiaiaeds a 32 
Battery shipments Dokaniada 34 

29 


Beef and veal 





Beverages 2, 4, 6, 8, 12, 13, 14, 15, 27 
Bituminous coal 11, 13, 14, 15,35 
Blast furnaces, steel works, et« 11,12,14,15 
Blowers and fans 34 
Bonds, issues, prices, sales, yields 19, 20 
Book publication 37 
Brass pattedels 33 
Brick : ‘ . 38 
Brokers’ loans and balances , 16,19 
Building and construction materials_........ 8,9, 10 
Building costs ; aes ,8 
Business incorporations, new  aediasareatiet 5 
Business sales and inventories _ - - - dent — 3 
Butter obeadente 27 
Cans (metal), closures, crowns___.........-.~- 33 
Carloadings seen 23 
Cattle and calves 29 
Cement and concrete products ; 6, 38 
Cereals and bakery products 6,12, 13,14,15 
Chain-stcre sales (11 stores and over only) 10 
Cheese _ 27 
Chemicals 2,3, 4, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, 18, 22, 24 
Cigarettes and cigars 6, 30 
Civilian employees, Federal 12 
Clay products (see also Stone, clay, etc) 6,38 
Coal Re Di es 8 14, 15, 22, 23, 34, 35 
Cocoa . 22,29 
Coffee ‘ 22,29 
Coke oalcnnn Se 
Commercial and industrial failures 5 
Communications 11, 13, 14, 15, 19, 20, 24 
Confectionery, sales 29 
Construction: 
Contracts awarded — ee = 7 
eo ac nteunibabimabemeinaw~etined x 
ES eee 7 
Employment, earnings, hours, “wage rates. 11, 
13,14,15 
Highways and roads > ones » ton ee 
New construction, dollar value... -. ooee i 
Consumer credit eode 16,17 
Consumer durables output, index eer 3 
Consumer expenditures oa . 1,9 
Consumer price index 5s 
Copper 22,33 
Copra and coconut oil 25 
Corn : 19, 28 
Cost-of-living index (see Consumer price 
index) 
Cotton, raw and manufactures ‘- 5, 6, 22,39 
Cottonseed, cake and meal, oil 25 
Credit, short- and intermediate-term 16,17 
Crops 2, 5, 25, 28, 30,39 
Crude oil and natural gas * a 
Currency in circulation 18 
Dairy products 2, 5, 6, 12, 13, 14, 15, 27 
Debits, bank ; ‘sae 16 
Debt, United States Government _ 17 
Department stores OY AS 9,10,16 
Deposits, bank sebaeatt 16,18 
Disputes, industrial_._..........---.-.-- oa 13 
ESAS ae 27 
Dividend payments, rates, an d yiek “gee 1, 18, 20 
Drug-store sales itubeneumesane _ 
I ee 
Earnings, weekly and hourly____.......--.-- 14,15 
Eating and drinking places____..._._....---- 9,10 
Eggs and poultry siete 2 a oe 
eee See eae eae * " - 
Electrical machinery and ec TT 
3, = We 14, 15, 18, 22,34 
Employment estimates and} ine et ,12 
Employment Service activities : 13 
Engineering construction : 7,8 
Expendi tures, United States Government : 17 
Explosives “ 25 
Exports (see also individual commodities) 21,22 
Express operations 2 . 2 
Failures, a trial and commercial = ; 
Farm income, arketings, and prices ‘ . 2.6 
Farm wages ; ; 15 
Fats and oils, greases . . 6, 25, 26 
Federal Government finance pitenial sine 17 
Federal Reserve banks, condition of__...__-_-- 16 





Federal Reserve reporting member banks. - - - - 16 


Fertilizers it ian Te 
ae 34 
hl ERI Re ea et ar ee 8 
Fish oils and fish er aaa 25, 30 
Flaxseed Snininints al dalncataptvsbinantaraat aca 26 
Flooring - ui shah niece aataiditine 31 
a i ia ee es 29 








INDEX TO MONTHLY BUSINESS STATISTICS, Pages S1-S40s—_ 


Pages res Ss 

Pee SRE, cn cadcaesdes wudeneon 2.3, 4, 5, 
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Never before has the whole complex of foreign aid programs over 
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